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LABOR PARTY IS 
FOR SUFFRAGE 
Working Men Refuse Wider 


Franchise for Themselves Un- 
less Women Are Included 





The British Labor party last week 
took an advanced step in favor of 
woman suffrage. By a vote of 850 
against 437, a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of most of the trades unions 
of the United Kingdom, in session in 
London, adopted a resolution instruct- 
ing the Labor members of. Parliament 
to oppose any franchise bill in which 
women were not included. The press 
despatches say: 

“The significance of this to 
woman suffrage movement is very 
great. The trades unions in the 
United Kingdom comprise belween 
2,000,000 and 3,000 000 members, near- 
ly all of whom are electors.” 

The Labor party has long been com- 
mitted to woman suffrage, but it takes 
a long step forward when it instructs 
its representatives in Parliament to 
vote against any extension of the 
franchise which does not include votes 
for women. 


JOINT BANQUET 
IN NEW YORK 


Mary Johnston Tells Men and 
Women They Should Clean 
House Together 


the 





A brilliant example of the pleasures 
and advantages of co-operation be- 
tween men and women was seen ‘in 
the dinner given jointly at the Hotel 
Astor in New York last Monday by the 
Woman Suffrage Party and the Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage. Six 
hundred sat down to the banquet. 

There were two toastmasters, Miss 
Mary G. Hay for the women and 
George Foster Peabody for the men. 
The male speakers were Judge 
Charles L. Guy, U. S. Senator Charles 
S. Thomas of Colorado, and Assistant 
District Attorney William A. De Ford; 
the women were Miss Mary Johnston, 
Mrs. Philip Snowden and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

Mr. Peabody said that the number 
of men in the equal suffrage party 
was steadily increasing, and_ that 
every self-respecting man who _ be- 
lieved in clean politics should support 
the cause. Judge Guy argued that the 
vote belonged to woman as a right, 
and that political, industrial and social 
life would be raised to a higher plane 
by equal suffrage. Assistant District 
Attorney De Ford said that while he 
had been a quiet advocate of woman 
suffrage for a long time, it was the 
first time that he had ever been a suf- 
fragist “out loud.” He admonished 
women to receive the ballct with a 
full realization of the great responsi- 
bility it placed upon them. 

Miss Mary Johnston said that the 
woman’s fight for suffrage was being 
made on a platform which would mean 
cleaner, nobler and better things in 
life. She said people had lugged into 
the woman suffrage question almost 
everything that did not belong there. 
She pleaded for the eo-operation of 
the men in securing political equality 
for the women. 

“Let us clean house together,” she 
said. “Let us crack the riddle of the 
universe together. It will take all our 
strength and courage-to do it, but we 
will succeed, and make for a new uni- 
verse, a lovelier life and a stronger 
hope.” 


In Colorado, Senator Helen R. Rob- 
inson’s bill to amend the constitution 
so as to admit women to jury duty 
passed the Senate after a heated de- 
bate. Senator Williams is reported as 
saying: “There are many criminal 
cases in which it would be an insult 
to ask a woman to listen to the evi- 
dence.” Generally these are cases 
where a woman.is concerned, and 
where some good women ought to be 





present, 


READY FOR THE PAGEANT 





Mrs. Glenna Smith Tinnin (left), Chairman Pageant Committe, and Miss Hazel Mackaye (right), Vice-Chairman, 
Posing as Figures to Be in the National Pageant, March 3 


Harris and Ewing, Washington, D. C., 


Photographers 








COLORADO WOMEN 
WRITE WILSON 


Ask President-Elect to Aid 
Woman Suffrage Amendment 
in New Jersey 








President-elect Wilson has received 
a letter from the Democratic women 
voters of Colorado asking him to aid 
‘the passage of the equal suffrage 
amendment in New Jersey. 

The Jefferson Club of Colo- 
rado is a powerful organization of 
Democratic women. It kept open 
house in Denver throughout the cam- 
paign. In the great reception given 
Mr. Wilson in that city, and in the 
large audience that greeted him at the 
mass meeting, women are said to have 
taken equal part with men. The let- 
ter from the Jane Jefferson Club reads 
in part as follows: 

Denver, Jan. 22, 1913. 

Excellency Woodrow Wilson 
Governor of New Jersey, Trenton, 
N. J. 

My Dear Sir:—It has been called to 
the attention of this organization that 
a bill enfranchising the women of New 
Jersey has been, or will be, introduced 
in the Legislature of that State during 
its present session. 

As an organization that stands, not 
only for Equal Suffrage, but also for 
Democratic platforms, policies and 
candidates, the members of The Jane 
Jefferson Democratic Club, a State 
wide organization of voting women, 
named for the mother of the founder 
of democracy, appeal to you to lend 
the prestige of your support to this 
measure. 

The Jane Jefferson Democratic Club 
of Colorado is extremely proud ef 
your record in furthering progressive 
legislation in New Jersey, and it be- 
lieves that political justice for women 
is one of the most progressive of: all 
political doctrines. 

As constituents, the one-hundred- 
and-twenty-five thousand voting wo- 
men in the State urge you to do as 
much for this great reform as you 
have already done for other funda- 
mental improvements in the organic 
law of your State. 

Very sincerely, ( 

Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver, 
President. 


Jane 


His 


Mary A. Pate, Denver, 
First Vice-President. 


STIMSON’S SISTER 
GIVES SERENADE 


Mes. Rogers Spe«ks Under Win- 
dow of Secretary of War, Who 
is Ardent Anti 


Under the window of Secretary of 
War Stimson, who is greatly opposed 
to woman suffrage, Mrs. John Rogers, 
Jr., a sister-in-law of the Secretary, on 
Feb. 1 braved Washington's coldest 
day of the winter to make a speech in 
favor ‘of the coming suffrage proces- 
sion, before a street crowd largely 
made up of army and navy officers. 

Mrs. Rogers spoke from an automo- 
bile drawn up to the curbing next to 
the State, War and Navy Building. 
Despite the cold and biting wind, a 
large crowd gathered to hear her and 
Mrs, N. E. Allender. 

During the speeches, Mrs. Charles 
T. Owens, wife of Lieut. Commander 
Owens, U. S. N., passed among the 
crowd selling Votes for Women but- 
tons. She accosted several of her hus- 
band’s classmates at Annapolis, and 
made them all buy buttons. She and 
Mrs. Rogers were recognized by many 
of the men in the crowd. 


Mrs. Josephine Preston, the new 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Washington, is the first wom- 
an to hold that office. She was elect- 
ed on her merits as an educator. She 
had served two terms as county su- 
perintendent of schools in Walla 
Walla County. She introduced the 
cottage plan for rural teachers, and 
art in the rural schools, and gave val- 
uable encouragement to the civic cen- 
ter ideas in school life. She was so 
efficient a county superintendent that 
the people decided to promote her. 








Harriet G. R. Wright, Denver, 
: Second Vice-President. 
Nancy Kirkland, Denver, 
Third Vice-President. 
Clara Crosby, Denver, Secretary. 
Mary E. Mullin, Denver, 
Treasurer. 
Clara St. Clair Napier, 
Glenwood Springs, 
District President. 
Alice B. Clark, Glenwood Springs, 
Maud L. Henderson, 
Colorado Springs, 
Joan Chamberlain, Golden, 
County Presidents. 








TIME HAS COME 
SAYS GOVERNOR 


Executive of West Virginia Be- 
lieves Suffrage Should Now Be 
Extended to Women 








Gov. Glasscock of West Virginia, in 
his message to the Legislature, made 
the following manly declaration: 

“I believe the time has come when 
the right of suffrage should be ex- 
tended Our constitution 
provides that only male citizens shall 
vote, and that no person, not a voter, 
shall be elected or appointed to any 
State, county or municipal office. Is 
this right? If a woman has property, 
slie Must pay taxes thereon the same 
as a man; but she cannot be elected 
or_ appointed to any office. She can- 
not be appointed a trustee of a school 
or a notary public. I am in favor of 
amending our constitution so as to 
give her all the rights and privileges 
that are guaranteed to our sex.” 


to women. 


LAVINIA DOCK HAS 
HEBREW SANDWICH 


Pilgrimage, Surgeon  Devises 
Scheme to Convince Yiddish 
Voters of New York 





Another form of street 


has 


propaganda 
originated by “Surgeon- 
General” Lavinia Dock, leader of the 
Second Assembly District in New 
York, with the intention of reaching 
the foreign-born citizens. 

“IT have just had made an oilcloth 
poster in white, mounted on sticks and 
painted in red and blue,” she writes. 
“It is in Yiddish, with the Hebrew let- 
tering. On one side it reads: ‘New 
York State may give women the right 
to vote in 1915 if women demand it.’ 
On the other: ‘Every man will have 
to vote yes or no on woman suffrage 
in 1915. Women, influence your men!’ 

“I walk my district with this poster. 
and it meets as much applause and de- 
light as I could wish. It tells the 
story in an instant, and gets the idea 
into hundreds of minds in one after- 
noon.” 


been 





Montana women report that almost 
the entire press of their State ‘is sup- 
porting the suffrage amendment. 





FIVE CENTS 


NEVADA PASSES 
MEASURE EASILY 


State Senate Approves Amend- 
ment 19 to 3; Already Passed 
by Assembly 




























Nevada, as was expected, became a 
full-fledged campaign State with the 
easy passage of the woman suffrage 
amendment in the Senate, Jan. 30, by 
a vote of 19 to 3. There was a large 
representation of Nevada _ suffrage 
workers present. Speeches favoring 
the amendment and the result of the 
vote were enthusiastically applauded. 

Senators Bell, Mills and Sweeney 
were the only ones to oppose. Sen- 
ator Horsey opened the discussion in 
favor, and he was followed by Scan- 
lon, Mack, Miller and Gault. Senator 
Gault said: 

“The hand that rocks the cradle is 
‘he hand that rules the world. I will 
cast my vote for the hand that rocks 
the cradle.” 

Now that the amendment has 
passed two successive Legislatures, it 
will be submitted at_ the next 
election. Whether that will come be- 
fore 1914 is still a debatable question, 
according to a telegram from Miss 
Anne Martin, president of the Nevada 
Association. 

The Reno Evening Gazette says: 

“The favorable vote by the Nevada 
Assembly is a matter of gratification 
and encouragement to suffragists and 
their friends all over the State.- Con- 
gratulatory telegrams have been re- 
ceived from many different counties, 
showing that the suffrage movement 
is State-wide. The large pro-suffrag- 
ist vote is a favorable omen of our 
success when the amendment is sub- 
mitted to the voters at the next elec- 
tion.” 














































































































IOWA LAW-MAKERS 
HEAR MRS. TROUT 


Illinois President Pleads with 
Legislators to Submit 
Amendment to Voters 





Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president 
of the Illinois KE. S. A., addressed the 
Iowa Legislature on Jan. 28, and 
pleaded with them for the cause of 
woman suffrage. She urged the law- 
makers to permit Iowa to take an ad- 
vanced place among the States which 
have granted suffrage to women, Her 
address was given in response to an 
invitation extended by the two 
Houses, and the legislators were so 
impressed by the talk, according to 
the Chicago Record-Herald, that they 
ordered her address placed in the 
records. 

An attempt has been made to side- 
track the woman suffrage amendment 
in Iowa by substituting a “straw vote” 
bill. Whether the outcome of the test 
vote at Grinnell will make any differ- 
ence is not yet certain. 
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Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay got home 
from Europe last week, and was wel- 
comed at the pier by a group of suffra- 
gists carrying “Votes for Women” 
banners. 





Mrs. Mackenzie Gordon, wife of the 
noted singer, is going to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Congressional Act 
of March 2, 1907, which says that an 
American woman loses her citizenship 
by marrying a foreigner. Mrs. Gordon 
is a Native Daughter of California. 
Her husband is an Englishman. She 
applied for registration in San Fran- 
cisco, and was refused on the ground 
that she was no longer a citizen. She 
is going to take the matter to the 
courts, and has retained Milton T. 














U’Ren as counsel. 
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By Witter Bynner 





“Let them not ask for bread, but grind 
their teeth : 
And learn to feed on stones! 
What better bodies need the poor be- 
queath 
Than skin and bones! 


“If any dares to bring a market-bill 
Or pauses to compute, 
Try prison first, and see if that will 
k 


Before you shoot!” 


These aré the orders that they give 
their law, 
And garb it in their might,— 
Then call on you to hold their word in 
awe. 
No, brothers, fight! 


Fight with your brotherhood against 
their hate, 
Fight rottenness with health— 
Until their poverty you confiscate 
More than their wealth! 





WOMEN PLAY AT 
VOTING IN IOWA 


Brave Severe Weather to Poll 
663 Votes for Suffrage to 75 
Against 
The question whether or not women 

want to vote in Iowa was answered 

decidedly in the affirmative at Grin- 


nell on Jan. 31, when the women were 
permitted to vote on the question. 
The result was: 
For equal suffrage...... 663 
Against equal suffrage... 75 
Not quite so many voted on the 
question: “Will you exercise the 


yoting at every opportunity 
whenever it is possible to do so?” 
This proposition had 659 affirmative 
votes and 40 negative. 


right of 


Seven hundred and thirty-eight wo- 
men braved the coldest weather 


known in Grinnell this year, says the 


Des Moines Register and Leader; 
braved the eyes of the curious 
throng gathered about the open-cur- 
tained booths, voted, and then went 


back to their kitchens and nurseries. 

The most significant feature of the 
affair, possibly, was that it 
staged, as most straw votes have been 
staged, by an anti-suffragist. E. B. 
Brande, head of the Commercial Club, 
has been an ardent anti, and, though 
a Progressive, has gasped at the 
stand which his party took on equal 
suffrage. He conceived the idea of 
taking a test vote of all women more 
than 18 years old. The result must 
have staggered him. Men familiar 
with the Grinnell political sftuation 
said that never before had a cam- 
paign created so much interest, and 
that the vote of the women was in 
excess of the average vote of men 
there, despite the severe weather. 


was 


Only one woman had the temerity 
{o avow Openly that she was opposed 
to suffrage. This was Mrs. T. C. 
Wire, who is 80 years old. “Her 
bonnet,” says the report, “bobbed in 
sympathy with the pencil that made 


the cross in the square next the 
word ‘no,’” 
“There,” she said, presenting the 


ballot, “I guess I’ve done my duty. I 
am not for suffrage. Here I am, a 
woman 80 years old, and I’ve never 
voted, and I don’t want to, nor do I 
think that women should vote.” 


Two wealthy widows, who on the 
day before had intended to vote 
against suffrage, attended a mass 


meeting at night and changed their 
minds. 

“Well,” said one the next day, “I 
have been converted to suffrage by 
the Rev. Howland Hanson of Des 
Moines, and am here to give public 
testimony.” 

Mrs. Isabelle Brande, mother of the 
man who originated the scheme, 75 
years old, and a very quiet woman, 
was quoted by her son as against suf- 
frage. As she left the election room 
she was asked how she voted. 

“Why, I voted yes on both ques- 
tions,” replied Mrs. Brande, quietly. 

Aged women, decrepit women. 
women who are bent with rheuma- 
tism, and women who had bent over 
washtubs for years, reclined in ease 
and warmth in automobiles that con- 
veyed them to and from the polling 
station. 

“It has nailed Grinnell on the map 


once more, anyway,” said E. B. 
Brande. What else he said is not re- 
ported. 





Delaware is to have a Men’s League 


‘+ 


Jinks: A Page. 


Chairman: Gentlemen, the insertion 
of an advertisement on our part in all 
the papers of England in order to dis- 
cover a successor for our late dement- 
ed—Ahem! your pardon, gentlemen— 
lamented Prime Minister, Mr. H. As- 
quith, has so far been unsuccessful. 
That is to say, since the damnable— 
excuse me, gentlemen—lamentable 
day on which the veneered—pardon 
me—revered gentleman died of—— 

Member: Excuse me, sir, but it is 
not certain of what Mr. Asquith did 
die. Some people say he died of brain 
fever, others water on the brain. The 
famous specialist who examined him 
after death, said that the cavity where 
the brain should have been was 
empty. On the other hand, a phrenol- 
ogist whom he visited during his life- 
time declared that he had the largest 
bump of untruthfulness he had ever 
seen, so he must have had some 
brains. Personally, I think he died 


of mental worry, caused by  suffra- 
gettes. (Sotto voce): D n them! 
Chairman: Perhaps the advertise- 


ment was not attractive enough. Let 
me see, how was it worded? “Wanted 
--A Minister for England; 
sole necessary attribute, physical 
That ought to do, 

It'll no’ do, mon, it’s no’ a 


Prime 


courage.” 
Member: 
beet o’ use. 
Chairman: What’s the matter with | 
it? 
Member: D'ye no’ 
left oot Scautland? 
Chairman: Oh, all right, 
in Great Britain the next time. 
do then, I think. 





see, mon, ye’ve| 


we'll put 


It'll 


Member: Aye. 
Chairman: You see, it’s like this, | 
gentlemen; we get plenty of appli- 


cants—among them many boxers and 
burglars—but none of them heve the 
right sort of courage. 

Member: Ye’ve 
mon yet. 


no had a Scauts 





(Enter Jinks.) 
Jinks: Gentleman to see yer, 
Chairman: Show him in. 
(Exit Jinks and Enter Smith.) 
Chairman—What is your name? 
Smith: ’Enery Smith. 
Chairman: Age? 
Smith: Thirty-six. 
Chairman: Your profession? 
Smith: Ahm a burglar at present, 
but a’ ’opes to be Prahm Minister. 
Chairman: Are you brave? 
Smith: Yus, faight yer if yer likes. 
Chairman: Er—um—a—that is to 
say—er—you—er—needn’t, thanks. 
Smith: Oil raight, ole sport. 
Chairman: Well, Mr. Smith, to 
come to business. You will find on 
that table the ministerial correspon- 
dence for the day. 

Smith: The wich, wot? 

Chairman: Letters, you know. 

Smith: Oil raight. I carn’t read 
too well, though, but ah’ll learn some 
day. (Crosses over to table): Oh, 
this is a bloomin’ advertisement; so’s 
this, and this. Good ’eavens, wot’s 
this? ’Ere, mister, there’s a thing 
‘ere I don’t quaht twig. It’s a little 
rahnd parcel with “From Christabel” 
written on it. It maht be somethin’ 
prahvate of Mr. Asquith’s. 

Chairman: No, no; go on. 

Smith: Well, mahn’t my secretary 
do it for me? 

Chairman: You haven’t got one yet. 

Smith: Well, mahn’t I open it in a 
bucket of wather? 


sir. 


I see. 


Chairman: Mr. Smith, I am afraid 
you will not do. You may go. 

(Exit Smith.) sa Pe 

Chairman: Now, gentlemen, you 


see*how it is. The man comes in bub- 
bling over with courage. He is, in 
fact, ready to fight ME. But the mo- 
ment he sees the bomb he shies. Gen- 
tlemen, this sort of thing can be per- 
mitted no longer. Since the death of 
Mr. Asquith—and, oh, what a fall was 
there, my countrymen!— Messrs. 
Churchill, Lloyd George and McKen- 
na, and the other likely applicants for 
the job, have declined the post with 
thanks. True, one or two of them, 
dazzled by the prospect of being able 
to torture at will some 1,000,000 hu- 
man beings without their having the 
faintest hope of getting justice (or 





for Woman Suffrage. 


was it the prospect of having some 
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WANTED—A PRIME MINISTER 


A Farce in One Act. By Seamus Mac An Iarla 


ered sitting. 


The Selection Committee 


excuse for telling several thousands 
of lies per diem?) accepted, but 
quickly resigned again. And, as the 
country must have a Premier, I for 
one propose that, if we do not dis- 
cover a Prime Minister in the next 
week, we should call a general meet- 
ing of Cabinet Ministers. 

(Enter Jinks.) 

Jinks: Telegram for you, sir. 


Chairman: Bring it here. Whew! 
Member: What? 
Chairman: Messrs. Lloyd George 


and Churchill beg to resign from the 
Cabinet. 

(Voiee outside: “Stop Press Edi- 
tion: Mysterious dis-s-appearance of 
Mr. MeKenna! ‘'Ouses burnt by suffra- 
gettes!"’) 

Chairman: Jinks. 

(Enter Jinks): Sir. 


Chairman: Run and get a paper, 
quick. 
(Exit Jinks, and shortly re-enters 


with paper.) 
Chairman: Read out the news. 
The attacks of suffragettes 
Cabinet Ministers are becomin’ 
alawrmin’. This morning at 
Mr. MeKenna’s valet went 
up with ‘is brekfust he fahnd that ’is 
His bedclothes 
abaht, and there 
signs of a_ struggle. ‘Is disappear- 
auce is hatributed to suffragettes. 


Jinks: 
on 
niore 
10.30, when 
missin’. 


miaster wos 


were tossed was 


Chairman: D——n them! You may 
go, Jinks. (Exit Jinks.) Now, gen- 
tlemen, you see how necessary it is at 


ithis moment, when Cabinet Ministers 
|are carried away in broad daylight, to 


have a strong and Prime 
Minister. 

(inter Jinks.) 

Jinks: Another genelman to see you, 


sir. 


courageous 


Chairman: Show him in. 
(Exit Jinks, and re-enter with Der- 


rick.) - 
Jinks: Mr. Derrick, _ sir. (Exit 
| Jinks.) 


Good morning, Mr. Der- 
wish to 


Chairman: 
understand that you 
Minister? 


Er—yes. 


rick. I 

be Prime 
Derrick: 
Chairman: 

courage? 
Derrick: Yes. 
Chairman: 


Have you got physical 


Good! Well, to get to 


business. Behind that curtain you 
will find a brown bag. Bring it here. 
(Derrick crosses to curtain and 


stops suddenly.) 

Derrick (screams): 
there is a bomb here! 

Chairman: Mr. Derrick, 
you will not do. You may go. 
Derrick.) 

Chairman: I don’t think that at this 
rate we shall ever get a Prime Minis- 
ter, as even if they pass the bomb 
stage there is still the deputation to 
face. 


Good heavens, 


am afraid 
(Exit 


Member: Both deputations; coal 
miners first, and then the final test of 
six suffragettes. 

Yes, I forgot the -coal 
miners; they’re so trifling a danger 
compared with the women. 

(Enter Jinks.) 

Jinks: Genelman to see you, sir. 


Chairman: 


Chairman: Show him in. 

(Exit Jinks and re-enter’ with 
Clarke.) 

Chairman: Good morning, Mr. 
Clarke. You wish to become Prime 
Minister, I believe? 

Clarke: Yes. 

Chairman: Have you got physical 
courage? 

Clarke: Er—yes— 

Chairman: Oh, by the by, what is 


that on the table? 

Clarke: A bomb, by Jove, and séme- 
thing in it “From Christabel,” by 
George. Oh, it’s only a_ blackened 
orange—a silly Pankhurst trick. 

(Members aside: Good, good! 
is something like, etc.) 

Chairman: Mr. Clarke, there is a 
deputation of coal miners from North 
Wales to see you, and would you mind 
interviewing them? 

Clarke: Oh, all right. 

(Members murmur again.) 

Chairman: Well, really, I don’t 
think there is time. But there are 
some ladies downstairs from the W. 


This 





8. P. U. to see you. 





ase % a 


Dramatis Persone. F 
‘Enery Smith Applicants Scene: An office in No. 10 Downing 
Mr. B. Clarke for Street. 
Mr. Derrick the. Time: Future. 
Mr. C. Pankon Premiership. The Select Committee are discov- 


Clarke: Er—um—really, I—that is 
to say—_I—er—I am not in a fit state 
to—er—interview—er—ladies. 
Chairman: I am afraid in that case 
you will not do, Mr. Clarke. You 
may go. (Exit Clarke.) 

Chairman: Now, gentlemen, consid- 
ering the national importance of the 
matter in hand, I am of the opinion 
that it is our duty to go straight to the 
point. By that I mean that all this 
dilly dallying about bombs, etc., must 
be thrown to the winds, and the next 
applicant must go straight to the ex- 
treme cose of going down stairs, and 
passing a woman dressed in purple, 
white and green, with a copy of “The 
Suffragette” in her hand, and a ham- 
mer in her muff. 


(Enter Jinks): Mr. Pankon to see 
you, sir. 

(Exit Jinks, and enter Pankon.) 

Chairman: Ah, good morning, Mr. 
Pankon. 

Pankon: Good morning. 

Chairman: You wish to be Prime 
Minister? 

Pankon: I do. 

Chairman: Have you physical cour- 
age? 

Pankon: I have. 


Chairman: Are you prepared to face 
a horde of howling she-devils thirst- 
ing for your blood? 

Pankon: I am prepared to interview 
any ladies of the W. S. P. U. 

(Enter Jinks, shrieking excitedly.) 

Jinks: Genelmen! genelmen! 

Chairman: What, what? 

Jinks: Please, sir, there’s a hawmy 
of suffragettes ahtside wiv a twelve- 
hinch gun, an’ they says as ’ow if they 
don’t get a satisfactory hawnser to 
their demands in faive minuts, they’ll 
blow the ‘ouse an’ orl that’s in it ter 
blazes. 

Member: Then, gentlemen, as there 
is no one here empowered to treat with 
them, we have five minutes to live. 

Chairman: O ye gods! 

Mr. Pankon (aside): And goddesses. 

Chairman: Mr. Pankon, I can make 
any one I like Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, and I confer that post on you, 
Go down and tell these women some- 
thing to keep them quiet, and if we 
live through this, you shall keep your 
post. 

(Exit Pankon.) 

Member: 


(Silence.) 

Three more minutes. 
; » & ‘ ° ° . 

Member: One more minute—— 

(Enter Pankon): Gentlemen, we are 
Saved. 

Jinks: ’Ooray! 

Chairman: Then, sir, you are Prime 
Minister. 

Pankon: Thank you. 

Chairman: Mr. Pankon, I hope you 
realize that in your situation it is ad- 
visable first to think of yourself, sec- 
ond of yourself, and last of yourself. 
Several ways of keeping in favor are: 
first, making patriotic speeches; sec- 
ond, lying promises; third, removing 
the license on pubs. Jinks, whiskey; 
we will drink Mr. Pankon’s health. 

(CURTAIN. ) 
Scene—The same. 
Epilogue. 

Mr. Pankon alone. 

Pankon: | By Jove, aren’t I brave? 
But really it was quite simple. Moth- 
er recognized me at once, and went 
away; the others, of course, followed 
her. Ha, ha! I look just like a man, 
and who on earth would guess that 
I'm 

CHRISTABEL PANKHURST! 
(Curtain.) 
—The Irish Citizen. 





Watch the Boston papers for the 
announcement of the legislative hear- 
ing on woman suffrage. 





Rev. John O. Stevenson, who for 
several years edited the Woman's 
Standard, the organ of the Iowa suf- 
fragists, died recently at Waterloo, in 
that State. Dr. Stevenson was born 
in Scotland in 1841, and came to 
America when 22 years old. He was 
a Yale graduate, a Congregational 
minister and a staunch suffragist. 
The Iowa Standard under his editor- 
ship was a capital paper, but increas- 
ing trouble with his eyes obliged him 





to give up the work. 





KNIGHT-ERRANT - 


By Louise Imogene Guiney 





Spirits of old that bore me, 

And set me, meek of mind, 
Petween great dreams before me, 
And deeds as great behind, 


Knowing humanity my star 

As first abroad I ride, 

Shall help me wear, with every scar 
Honor at eventide. 


Let claws of lightning clutch me 
From summer's groaning cloud, 
Or ever malice touch me, 

And glory make me proud. 


Oh, give my youth, my faith, 
sword, 

Choice of the heart's desire; 

A short life in the saddle, Lord! 


Not long life by the fire. 


A CERTAIN LAND 


By Charlette Perkins Gilman 


my 











There was a Certain Land wherein 
the People were a Pious People, a 
Virtuous People, a Religious People 
and true Believers; nevertheless, be- 


ing Human, they Sinned. 
Came persons and said to their 


women: “This will make the baby 
sleep, and do him no harm;” and they 
believed what was told them and gave 
the medicine to the baby and he died. 
Then were they punished for killing 
the baby. 

Came others and told their young 
men: “It is fine and manly to See 
Life, to spend money freely, to drink, 
tc smoke, to gamble, and to consort 
with those whom we call The Daugh- 
ters of Pleasure and also The Un- 
fortunates;” and they believed what 
was told them and fell from grace and 
various and 
were not punished—save as they sick- 
ened, and their wives sickened, and 
their children sickened, and they died. 

Came Others and told them: “This 
is good food and will make you 
strong: and they believed what was 
told them and ate the food, and it 
was not good and they became sick. 
Then were those punished for selling 
bad food, 

Came others and told them: “If you 
slit a bird’s tongue and put out its 
eyes, it will sing better;” and they be- 


performed these acts, 


iieved what was told them and did 
this to helpless birds. Then were 
they punished for Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 


Came others and told their young 
women that if they wore monstrous 
and ugly things which rendered them 
helpless in action and incommodious 
to all near neighbors, they would be 
and beloved; and they be- 
lieved what was told them and wore 
these things, and were not attractive 
and not beloved. And none were pun- 
ished, save that many were made un- 
happy continuously. 

Came others and told their men: 
“There is no Happiness but Success, 
and no Success without Wealth, and 
no Wealth without getting it away 
from other people;” and they believed 
what was told them and strove with 
one another continually for Wealth 
and Success and MHappiness—and 
there was Poverty and Failure and 
Misery without end. 

And the Righteous were grieved at 
the Sins of the world, and some they 
called and they called 
Crimes, and they punished some and 
some they did not punish. And some 
they did not call Sin at all. 

Nevertheless, some Sins are worse 
than others.—The Forerunner. 


attractive 


Vices some 


Beatrice Harraden contributes to 
the New York Independent of Jan. 30 
a noteworthy article on “Women Who 
Will Help Men.” She says: “I have 
never quite known the exact meaning 
of the word ‘feminist’; but if it means 
someone who, without being in the 
least hostile to men, believes in her 
own sex, is proud of it, and claims for 
it equal opportunities with men in all 
walks of life and endeavor, equal free- 
dom, equal justice, equal fair play, 
and equal pay for equal work honestly 
accomplished, and, of course, equal 
citizenship, then I am proud to say 
that I was born a feminist.” Send ten 
cents to The Independent, and read 
the whole article. 





“Let us not go back to the warring 
Amazons, but let us bury all animos- 
ity, so as to find better protection for 
those in need.”. This fine sentence in 
behalf of co-operation between men 
and women is from a suffrage story 
contributed by Cora B. Schroyer to 
The Club Woman’s Magazine (Concin- 
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Ask Boston School Committee 
for Permission to Testify in 
State Legislature 





Boston’s new school committee this 
week received a communication from 
the Teachers’ Club, asking permission 
to testify before the Legislature in re- 
gard to two bills, one of which reiates 
to teachers’ tenure of office and the 
other to their retirement allowances. 
Accordihg to press reports, the dis- 
cussion was as follows: 

Chairman Brock—I don’t think we 
wish, or the teachers wish, to have 100 
or 200 of them going up to Beacon 
Hill. 

Mr. Corcoran—If you allow a dozen 
to go, how can you refuse permission 
to 100? 

Mr. Lee—We might say we would 
allow a few, but not a large number. 

Dr. Leen—I don’t think you can do 
it. They have a perfect right to go 
there, 

Supt. Dyer—I think you may trust 
the teachers, and that they will do 
nothing inadvisable. 

The matter was left with the secre- 
tary and Chairman Brock. 


KANSAS SENATOR. 
IS CONVERTED 


State Senator Waggener, Once 
An Anti, Congratulates Kansas 
Women Voters 











Nothing is more edifying than the 
sudden conversion of prominent oppo- 
nents after equal suffrage is granted. 
State Senator Waggener of Kansas, 
leader of the present Senate, has al- 
ways been an anti; but he introduced 
in the Legislature the other day the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, The voters of this State 
have conferred upon the women of 
Kansas the right of suffrage and the 
right of citizenship so long denied 
them, and 

“Whereas, There are matters of 
grave importance for this Legislature 
to determine, and we need the coun- 
sel, advice and co-operation of all 
2000 citizens; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate, the House 
concurring, that the congratulations 
of the Legislature are hereby extend- 
ed to the women of the State, and they 
are welcomed to that full citizenship 
now given and guaranteed by the con- 
stitution, and they are most cordially 
and sincerely invited and urged to 
give to this Legislature, by petition, 
remonstrance or otherwise, the bene- 
fil of their advice and counsel on all 
measures which may come up for con- 
sideration affecting the material inter- 
est of our State, assuring them that 
the same will receive due and careful 
consideration.” 

Things Women Want 

Thereupon the Good Government 
Club of Topeka, with a membership of 
six hundred women, sent Senator 
Waggener a list of measures which 
they believe would be good for the 
State. Among them are: 

The repeal of the inheritance tax, 
as contrary to the spirit of Kansas 
laws, which recognize in effect that 
the wife is the co-partner and not the 
heir-at-law of her husband. In effect, 
ihe law is a confiscation and not a 
tax. 

A “white slave” law so extended as 
to include the protection of colored 
women. 

A minimum wage law for working 
women and girls in all pursuits in 
which the public is served, or the pub- 
lic convenience requires to be main- 
tained, and the restriction of the num- 
ber of hours a week for which they 
may be employed. 

A reasonable and equitable liability 
law for the compensation of em- 
ployees injured in hazardous employ- 
ments, or because of inadequate safe- 
Suards, and for the indemnity of the 
surviving husband or wife and chil- 
dren in case of death. 

A law prohibiting marriage be- 
tween the mentally, morally and 
physically unfit. 

Compensation to indigent, deserted 
or widowed mothers for the support 
of their children at home instead of in 
public orphanages. 

Laws giving prison discipline more 
of a reformatory and less of a penal 
character. 

Representation of women on all 
charitable, educational and penal 
boards, and women phyeicians, rank- 





EXPECT DENIAL 
FROM HOCKER 


Reported Statement of Colorado 
Senator Not In Accord With 


Known Facts 


An emphatic denial may shortly be 
expected from “State Senator John 
Hocker” of Colorado, who is reported 
as having said, in the recent debate 
over jury service for women: “It was 
the women who voted this town wet. 
They drink more highballs and cock- 
tails and smoke more cigarettes than 
the men do, and I cannot see why 
they should not serve on juries if they 
want to.” His name as given in the 
press despatches is probably a mis- 
print for State Senator John Hecker, 
former secretary of the Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association. It was reported a 
year or two since that he was going 
to introduce in the Colorado Legisla- 
ture a bill for the repeal of woman 
suffrage. Mr. Hecker at once came 
out in the Denver papers with a state- 
ment that. although he was opposed 
to equal suffrage, he had no intention 
of introducing any such measure, and 
that “every sane man knew it would 
not have the ghost of a chance of 
passing.” No man in Colorado with 
a reputation to lose would say that it 
was the women who voted Denver 
wet. The temperance people certainly 
did not think so. The leader of the 
anti-saloon forces, Mr. Wayne Wil- 
liams, said in a signed communication 
to the Denver News: “The women 
were our strongest workers, and were 
more numerous than men in our 
cause.” 





MINNESOTA DOES 
NOT GIVE UP 
Suffrage Bill Will Be Pushed in 
House Despite Action of Sen- 
ate 





Minnesota suffragists refuse to be 
downcast, despite the loss of the 
amendment in the Senate last week 
by the narrow vote of 33 to 30. A 
suffrage bill has been introduced in 
the House by Adolph S. Larson of 
Sandstone, and will be brought out by 
the committee at.an early date. Its 
supporters hope that it will be passed 
in the House by so large a majority 
that the Senate may change. It is 
claimed that 80 votes, two-thirds of 
the House, can be mustered in favor. 
If it fails, the initiative and referen- 
dum are still left. The adoption of a 
direct legislation amendment to the 
constitution next year would enable 
the suffragists to initiate a suffrage 
amendment without any action by the 
Legislature, and place it before the 
voters in 1916. 








ing equally with men physicians, in 
all public institutions where women 
are inmates. 

Reducing the cost of school books 
and prohibiting their frequent expen- 
sive change, the publication of text 
books by the State and a rigid super- 
vision of so-ealled supplemental books. 

Encouragement of vocational courses 
in the public schools so thorough and 
practical that the graduate may be 
able to contribute at once to his self- 
support; and especially courses for 
the study of domestic. science and 
household economy. 

Amendment of the compulsory edu- 
eation laws in accordance with the 
advanced ideas of New York City and 
elsewhere. 

Enforcement of the child-labor laws 
in connection with the truancy laws. 
Every child should have the benefits 
of education. 

We are not in favor of having jury 
service denied to women, as we be- 
lieve it will be a wholesome check 
upon some of the minor faults of the 
courts, but we are in favor of women 
rendering jury service under proper 
exemptions. 

We believe in the absolute co-part- 
nership of husband and wife; that the 
laws governing the family property 
should be the same for both in every 
particular, and upon the death of 
either spouse, for the benefit of chil: 
dren especially, the laws should oper- 
ate the same. 

We believe that for the protection 
of widows and children there could be 
made a wholesome revision of our pro- 
bate court. 

We believe in direct legislation by 
popular vote, and the recall of un- 
faithful public officials. 


A Suffrage Bazar will 
Philadelphia on March 12. 


be held in 





Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer has been en- 
gaged by the Michigan suffragists to 
help in their campaign. 





The Massachusetts Legislature has 
passed for the second time a constitu- 
tional amendment allowing women to 
serve as notaries public. It now goes 
to the voters. 





In March a bill will be introduced 
in Alaska to give suffrage to women 
on the same terms as men. If it 
passes the Legislature it becomes law 
without having to go to the voters. 

Attorney-General Looney of Texas 
in a recent opinion held that the bills 
now pending in the Texas Legislature 
limiting the hours of women’s labor 
are constitutional. 





A Seattle judge is said to have de- 
cided that husbands and wives shall 
not sit on the same jury. In Finland, 
husband and wife have sat as mem- 
bers of the same Parliament, with no 
disastrous results. 





During the carnival at New Orleans 
this week the women of the Era Club 
served lunches “made by _ suffra- 
gettes,” to show that women who want 
the ballot have not forgotten how to 
use the spoon and skillet. 





Ten kinds of sandwiches, 
young women each representing a suf- 
frage State—they refuse to count out 
Michigan—will be seen in New York 
to advertise the national meeting to 
be held at Carnegie Hall, Feb. 17. 


new 





Women members of the Political 
and Civic League of Detroit have 
voted to work for the Glasner bill, now 
before the State Legislature. It re- 
quires a health certificate for mar- 
riage. 





The North Side Suffrage Association 
in Chicago has shown.a generous spir- 
it in dispensing the money made by 
the recent musical benefit given in 
Orchestra Hall. It gave $1,000 apiece 
to the National American W. S. A. and 
the Illinois E. S. A. 





Feb. 23 will be celebrated by the 
Socialists as their annual “Woman's 
Day.” Meetings in advocacy of wom 
an suffrage will be held throughout 
the United States and many Socialist 
papers will bring out women’s edi- 
tions, 





3everidge of Indiana made a strong 
plea for equal suffrage, and was great- 
ly applauded, at the recent Northwest- 
ern Conference of the Progressive 
Party at St. Paul, Minn. Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott put in a good word for it 
also. 

Mrs. Jane H. Windom, sister of Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page, chairman of 
the Executive Board of the Boston 
E. S. A. for G. G., spoke in Paris last 
month at a meeting of the Union Fra- 
ternelle des Femmes, on the National 
Suffrage Convention at Philadelphia. 





A portrait bust of Susan B. An- 
thony, made from life in Rome, Italy, 
by Mrs. Adelaide Johnson, the sculp- 
tor, is to be unveiled at a tea at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on the after- 
noon of Miss Anthony’s birthday, Feb. 
15. 





A unique dinner party was recently 
arranged by Mrs. F. DeLacey Hyde, 
one of the New Jersey suffrage lead- 
ers. All the guests invited were antis 
except Rev J. G. Mythen, executive 
secretary of the Maryland Men’s 
League, who was invited to address 
them on woman suffrage. 





In New York, Massachusetts and 
several other States bills are pending 
requiring health certificates for mar- 
riage. In New York the measure has 
the backing of the State Federation 
of Woman's Clubs, the State Assem- 
bly of Mothers, the Medical Society of 
the County of New York, the National 
Pharmaceutical Society, the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
West End Woman's Republican Club, 
the Woman’s Democratic Club, the 
Woman’s Republican Club, and other 
organizations. ° 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Ne anti-suffragist could be found in 
Nebraska with courage enough to de- 
bate against the Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
in Omaha on Feb. 7. The State presi- 
dent, Mrs. Draper Smith, looked for 
ene in vain. 

In response to a joint call issued by 
the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 


meeting was held in Madison on Feb. 
4 and 5, to unite their forces and to 
start a fresh campaign in behaif of 
votes for women. 





Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, who is 
an earnest suffragist, will give a 
course of eight lectures on “Human 
Progress, a Study of Modern Civiliza- 
tion,” on successive Saturdays, at 11 
o’clock, at Tremont Temple, Boston. 
The first lecture, on Feb. 22, will be 
“What is Progress?” 

Fifty Michigan antis planned to 
leave Detroit on Wednesday in a pri- 
vate car for Lansing to protest before 
the House Committee against the 
woman suffrage amendment. Miss 
Minnie Bronson, of New York, who is 
spending a week in Michigan, was to 
be one of the speakers. 





The Des Moines school elections 
were held on Wednesday, and the bal- 
lots were marked separately for men 
and women, to be placed in separate 
boxes. Although a legal opinion was 
received that women might serve on 
the election boards, only men were 
chosen. 





Mme, Aino Malmberg is making a 
trip through northern Michigan, and 
will arrive in Duluth about Feb. 14. 
After that she will speak at Streator, 
Ill., on Feb. 16, Kalamazoo on the 18th, 
Grand Rapids on the 19th, Chicago on 
the 21st, New York on the 23d, Pater- 
son, N. J., on the 25th, and during 
March will be at points between Bos- 
ton and Washington, D. C. 





A thousand dollars was taken in at 
the great meeting in Boston addressed 
by Mrs. Catt last week, and $500 was 
cleared for the work of the Woman 
Suffrage Party. A good report will be 
found in the Boston Morning Globe of 
Jan. 80. As The Woman’s Journal 
went to press before the meeting, we 
were able to report only a few points 
given us in advance by Mrs. Catt, who 
spoke without notes. 





In Arkansas, a joint resolution for 
a constitutional amendment giving 
votes to women has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Fcb- 
ert Martin of Pulaski County. It was 
reac twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution. The res- 
olution, besides being short, is straight 
to the point. After defining the pow- 
ers and duties of the citizens in rezard 
to suffrage, it says that the term “citi- 
zen” shall apply to both sexes. 

2» 





In Indiana, Senator Stotsenburg in- 
troduced a school suffrage bill without 
consulting the women. At the hear- 
ing Dr. Amelia Keller and Miss Har- 
riet Noble spoke against it, and Dr. 
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Do Your Family Washing Without 
Labor With 


WASHING 
CMCEP” COMPOUND 


Send 10 cents for offer to Agents and 
10-cent Package, su t for four 
weeks’ family washing. Address 
CAMEO MANUFACTURING Cé., 
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Jacobs’ 1913 European Tours 


Special Features: Coaching Thro Brit- 
ish Isles—Holland Peace Palace Festiv- 
ities—Danube River Excursion—Aus- 
trian Tyrol—Motoring Tour French 
Cathedrals and Chateaus—International 
Congress. Programs ready. 


CHARLES JACOBS, Mgr. 
Rock Valley, lowa. 




























Special Parade Edition 


Would you like to go to Wash- 
ington March Srd? You can easily 
make expenses selling “Mother 
Goose” suffrage postals. Big profits. 
Address at once 


HOWARD M. PEIRCE & CO., 
332 S. La Saile St., 
Chicago, Ml. 











EICHT LECTURES BY 
EDWARD HOWARD CRICCS 


To be given on successive 
SATURDAY MORNINCS 
FEB. 22, MARCH 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, APRIL 5, 12, 1913 
AT ELEVEN O’CLOCK AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 


HUMAN PROCRESS 


Feb. 22. What Is Progress? 

. March 1. The Cause of Human Progress. 

March 8. Elements of the Ideal of Life. 

March 15. Historic Sources of Modern 
Civilization. 

Womanhood and Human Prog- 
ress, 

The Problem of Social Reform. 

The Social Ideal in Modern 
Civilization. 

8. April 12. Education and Democracy. 

All seats reserved. Price of tickets for 

the course, $3, $4, $5, according to loca- 

tion. Admission to single lectures, 50 

cents and $1.00. 

Sale of tickets opens Saturday morning, 


. an 


5. March 22. 


6. March 29. 
7. April 5. 


Feb. 15, at 10, at Tremont Temple. 
If tickets are ordered by mail, checks 
should be made payable to Tremont Temple. 





Justice Blackmar, in upholding the 
constitutionality of New York’s 54- 
hour law for women, said: “Laws 
which may be meddlesome interfer- 
ences with the liberty of the individ- 
ual in a primitive state may, in a 
highly-organized society, become es- 
sential to public welfare, or eveu to 
the continuance of civil liberties them- 
selves,” 





Mayor Duane of Waltham, Mass., 
has appointed Miss Vera Ryan and 
Miss Ida Anna Ryan as assessor and 
superintendent of the public building 





















































Hannah Graham in its favor. The ob- 
jectors preferred a full suffrage meas- 
ure. They also said that school suf- 
frage, if passed, would probably be 
pronounced unconstitutional, and in 
any case would apply only to two 
cities, as Indiana has only two where 
the school boards are elective (Indian- 
apolis and Terre Haute). 





Miss Lucia Peabody, one of the 
early women members of the Boston 
school board, and a worker for equal 
suffrage and many other good causes, 
attained her 85th birthday on Feb. 6. 
She received many letters of affection 
and congratulation. Miss Peabody is 
spending the winter at Kearsarge 


accomplished woman, she keeps on 
adding to her acquirements. Since 
she was 80, she has learned to steer 
a boat, to run a typewriter, and to 
walk on skis or snowshoes. 





Miss Zelie P. Emerson, a Detroit so- 
ciety girl, who aided in the offices of 
the Woman’s Trade Union League 4dur- 
ing the garment workers’ strike in 
Chicago, and later scrubbed floors to 
gain experience of working conditions, 
is now with Mrs. Pankhurst’s society. 


House, North Conway, N. H. A highly} 


department. Both have long been em- 
ployed in these offices, and he says he 
thinks they should draw the salary as 
well as do the work. Both women are 
warm suffragists. It is said their ap- 
pointment will necessitate an amend- 
ment by the Legislature to the city 
charter. 





A capital editorial appears in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, called 
out by the latest issue of the little 
quarterly published by the Massachu- 
setts anti-suffragists. It says that 
these misguided ladies “should have 
lived in an age when woman—often 
with an infant strapped to her back— 
plowed the ground with a crooked 
stick; they should have lived in that 
age when woman was considered 
mainly as a beast of burden; when 
women were not allowed to eat at the 
table with the men of the household. 
....The equal suffrage movement is 
not an accident; it is not a crazy 
scheme evolved by any one sect or 
class of women. It is the natural re- 
sult of all that woman has been and 
achieved down to the present day.” 





Help the cause by patronizing eur_ad- 
vertisers, and when you de so aLWwars 








mention The Woman’s Jourzal, 
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LINCOLN FOR SUFFRAGE 


Next week the country will celebrate the anniversary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birth, In the tributes to his memory, it should 
never be forgotten that Lincoln was the first prominent public 
man in America to come out in behalf of votes for women. In 
a letter to his constituents, published in the Sangamon County 
Journal in 1836, twelve years before the first woman’s rights 
convention was held, he made the famous declaration which has 
now become a classic about the persons who should be entitled 
to vote, “by no means excluding women.” 

Lincoln may be called the Father of all the Men’s Leagues 
for Woman Suffrage; and, as State after State joins the proces- 
sion, they can sing, 

“We're coming, Father Abraham!” 

A band of young girls representing the equal suffrage States 
and the “near suffrage’’ States might appropriately march in, 
singing the old song, at some of the celebrations on Feb. 12. 

A. 6. B. 














Certain reform elements of Chicago are trying to retrench 
The circuit court judges lately ordered that the 
records in their clerk’s office should no longer be 
done by the old-fashioned and expensive system of long-hand, 
but by the cheaper method of typewriting. In the county re- 
corder’s office, the copying of records is done by women typists 
at $900 a year, and done well. The county commissioners there- 
fore thought that $1000 a year would be enough for Rainey’s 
typists under the new order. But Mr. Rainey announces that 
he will not consent to the employment of women. He wants 
the men now in his office (appointed for political reasons) to 
be taught to do typewriting, and, though untrained in it, to be 
paid $1800—double what the trained women get. A He is re- 
ported in the Chicago News as saying to the finance committee 
of the county board: 

“Personally, I do not owe the women anything for my 
office. I want to be grateful to the men who put me in Office.” 

Commenting on this, the Chicago News says: 

“At the election 135,486 men voted for Mr. Rainey for clerk 
of the circuit court. As the total number of employees in his 
office is less than sixty, Mr. Rainey at best can take care of 
only a small number of the men who voted for him. Inasmuch 
as he cannot give jobs to all his supporters, why would it not 
be a good idea for Mr. Rainey to try to serve them all as tax- 
payers to the best of his ability? 

“Even if he continues to scorn woman employees on the 
ground that they cannot vote, though they may be taxpayers, 
ii is pertinent to inquire how the great body of taxpayers who 
voted for Mr. Rainey are to benefit from the policy of paying 
niale employees of his office practically double the wages such 
services command elsewhere.” 

Several years ago an Ohio city discharged all the women, 
io the number of several hundred, employed in the municipal 
departments. The reason in this case was frankly political; the 
places were wanted for voters. Such instances, and this one in 
Chicago, show that the lack of a vote may be a direct disad- 
vantage to a woman in earning her living. Of course. it is al- 
ways an indirect disadvantage. 

if rich corporations in Chicago were not allowed to dodge 
a large part of their lawful taxes, neither men nor women in 
city employ would have to do skilled labor for so small a salary 
as $900 a year. A. S. B. 


WANTED: A HUNDRED WOMEN 


To sell The Woman’s Journal on March 3 at Washington. 
The day before the inauguration will furnish an excellent oppor 
tunity to tell the assembled hosts of equal suffrage through the 
suffrage paper. Write for particulars. Have you thought of 
selling the Woman’s Journal on the train as you go to Wash- 


expenses. 
copying of 








Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson will review the great suffrage pro- 
cession in Washington on March 3. They will occupy a special 
box near the Treasury steps, as guests of the National Asso- 
ciation, 

Several years ago, before the extreme section of the English 
suffragettes became militant, all the suffrage societies joined in 
getting up a magnificent procession, more than seven miles long, 
the biggest ever seen in England. But Mr. Asquith would not 
even come out to cast a glance at it. One reason why American 
women do not become militant is because they have to deal with 
men of a very different stripe from those cabinet ministers who 
have driven our English sisters to desperation. A. 8. B. 





HE IS TOO KNIGHTLY 


Forbes-Robertson, it is reported, would have been knighted 
by King George but for his strong championship of equal rights 
for women. He has the reality of knightliness, if not the title. 
“It is not to be destitute 
To have the thing without the name.” 

The Cabinet makes up the list of recommendations for 
knighthood to present to the king, and Asquith’s extreme hos- 
tility to woman suffrage is said to have been the cause of ex- 
cluding Forbes-Robertson. Those who have seen the great actor 
in “The Passing of the Third Floor Back” and his other imper- 
sonations will feel that he can well dispense with the honor. The 
incident recalls the ballad about Thomas of Ercildoun and the 
King of Scotland. The king offered to knight the famous bard. 
Thomas the Rhymer said that he would first play the monarch 
three pieces of music. He played so wonderfully that the king’s 
whole former life passed before him, and he was utterly un- 
manned, not knowing whether he was in heaven or on earth. 
Then True Thomas looked at him and said: 

“And thou wouldst make a knight of me!” 

Before that look of quiet scorn, the king mounted his horse 

in silence and rode away. A. 8S. B. 


THE GARMENT WORKERS’ STRIKE 


The great strike of the garment-workers in New York has 
spread to other cities. Everywhere it is calling the attention of 
thoughtful women to the distressing conditions under which 
multitudes of their young sisters live and work, 

The strikers are asking for shorter hours, better pay, sani- 
tary conditions in the shops, recognition of their union 
Although the employers are themselves organized in a strong 
union, they are particularly unwilling to recognize the right of 
their employees to organize also. Many of the employers, never- 
theless, have granted the improvements, and thousands of the 
girls have gone back. Other thousands are still out. Much 
has been gained; more will be gained; but at what a cost! For 
weeks these myriads of young women have gone cold and hun- 
gry—and, what is yet harder, have seen aged mothers and young 
brothers and sisters suffer hunger and cold. Some have died, 
many have had their health impaired for life; many, alas! have 
fallen into the clutches of the white slave traders who haunt 
their meetings, and against whom Mayor Gaynor has refused to 
furnish police protection. 

Some better way of settling trade disputes ought to be found 
than the costly and clumsy method of a great industrial duel— 
the cost in suffering and loss of life falling almost ‘wholly on 
the weaker party. It has not even been a fair duel. As in the 
former shirt-waist strike, instead of exerting themselves impar- 
tially to make both sides keep order, the police arrest girls who 
are conducting themselves peaceably, and allow hired thugs to 
beat up the strikers, and the police magistrates fine girls and 
send them to the. workhouse on the unsupported testimony of a 
policeman, even when there is testimony from respectable citi- 
zens on the other side. 

A glaring instance of this happened last week when Miss 
Leonora O'Reilly and Miss Elizabeth Freeman were fined by 
Magistrate Herbert for breach of the peace on a charge of hav- 
ing called out, “Scabs!" although Mrs. Remington Charter of 
No. 32 W. 55th street, Miss Edna Kenton of No. 240 W. 15th 
street and Miss Rose Young of the New York Evening Post, 
one of the most highly-respected newspaper women of New 
York, had been present and testified that the charge was not 
true. If such unfairness is shown even to well-known women 
like Miss O’Reilly and Miss Freeman, who have powerful friends, 
it may be imagined how much worse is the treatment of obscure 
and friendless girls. It has become a public scandal. The fines 
imposed on Miss Freeman and Miss O'Reilly were paid by their 
friends against their protest. They believed they could do more 
good by going to the workhouse. The strike is opening the eyes 
of well-to-do women not only to the hard conditions under which 
other women live, but to the extent to which the forms of law 
and justice may be abused in the courts. 

Theodore Roosevelt made a personal investigation among 
the young workers and expressed sympathy ard indignation. 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and many others have helped them with 
money, but the need is still pitifully urgent. (Contributions may 
be sent to Miss Gertrude Barnum, 37 East Second street, New 
York.) Prominent suffragists have helped in the “peaceful pick- 
eting,” and many distinguished speakers have encouraged the 
girls. 

Mrs. Lionel Marks (Josephine Preston Peabody) addressed 
the white goods strikers in Labor Temple last week. According 
to the New York Press, “She told them their fight was for the 
women, men and children of today and tomorrow, and urged 
them to stand together in their struggle. Mrs. Marks told the 
strikers if she had known sooner under what conditions they 
have to work, she, like scores of other women who are ignorant 
of the facts, would have tried to help them weeks ago.” Fold 
La Follette made them an inspiring address, and promised to 
call her father’s attention to the facts. Two of the daughters 
of President-elect Wilson sat beside the magistrate in the Night 
Court for an hour or two, watching the proceedings. Leonora 
O’Reilly is reported as saying that while the President’s daugh- 
ters were there the magistrate was very cautious in his handling 
of the cases, and did not send any girl to the workhouse on the 
unsupported word of a policeman; but that before and after 
their visit he followed his usual course. 


Most of the women who are indifferent to suffrage are indif- 
ferent because they do not know how bad conditions really are. 
Some are indifferent because they do not care; but the majority 
would care if they understood. All these things are helping to 
open their eyes. A. 8. B. 
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SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE 


Mrs. A, J. George and other anti-suffragists claim that equal 
suffrage has nowhere lessened the number of saloons. 

The Pacific, a journal representing the Congregational 
churches of the Pacific coast, said in its issue of Dec. 4, 1912: 
“Two years ago we had but 200 dry towns in all California, 
Today we have about 675.” The editor of The Home Alliance, 
a temperance paper published at Woodland, Cal., gives the exact 
number of California’s dry towns at present as 682. 

The State president of the Wyoming W. C. T. U. writes The 
Woman's Journal that before the granting of equal suffrage all 
Wyoming was wet, and that now 90 per cent. of the State is 
dry territory. 

The State president of the Utah W. C. T. U. writes us that 
when the Utah Legislature in 1911 passed a State-wide local 
option law, 110 cities went dry and only 18 went wet—and out 
of these 18 so-called cities, 16 Were mining camps. Every 
county in Utah but one is now dry. 

In Colorado, -within four years after the granting of equal 
suffrage, the number of no-license towns had more than quad- 
ripled, and it has increased still more largely since. When 
State-wide prohibition was defeated in Colorado last fall, Ellis 
Meredith, the head of Denver's reform Election Commission, 
and a strong advocate of the “dry” policy, wrote in The Woman's 
Journal of Noy. 16, 1912, concerning the result of the election: 
“It is because under our local option law conditions are so good 
and dry territory increasing so fast that many people feel we 
shall come nearer regulating the traffic in this way than by so- 
calied total prohibition, with the police power in all the big 
towns opposed to it.” The organ of the brewers in Denver 
says Colorado made a great mistake in giving votes to women. 
So far as we know, it is the only paper in the State which takes 
this ground. 

The State president of the West Washington W. C. T. U. 
writes us that in her State the “wets” have gained two towns 
and the “drys” have gained 115. When one or two towns in 
au enfranchised State go wet, opponents of suffrage in other 
States make a great outcry about it, and avoid mentioning the 
hundred or more towns that went dry. 

The experience of all the enfranchised States is similar, 
and it is so even at the antipodes. Jady Stout, wife of the 
Chief Justice of New Zealand, contributed to The Englishwoman 
of May and June, 1910, two noteworthy articles on “What the 
Franchise Has Done for the Women and Children of New Zea- 
land.” She enumerated many benefits, including the improved 
care for child life which has made New Zealand's death-rate 
the lowest in the world. Among other things, she mentioned 
the great increases in dry territory, and added: “I think I can 
safely say that these results could never have been achieved 
without the women’s vote.” 

Equal suffrage has nowhere led to State-wide prohibition, but 
it has everywhere led to a large extension of no-license territory. 
Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary, who was for years Presiding Elder of the 
M. E. Churches in Northern Colorado and Wyoming, says of 
woman suffrage: “Liquor-sellers and gamblers are unanimous 
in cursing it.” A. 8. B. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE AND LIQUOR 


An effort is being made by opponents of equal rights, in Mich- 
igan and elsewhere, to show that it is the suffragists and not the 
antis who are in alliance with the liquor traffic. The audacity of 
this is enough to make a mummy smile. Suffragists as well as 
antis are divided in opinion as to whether license or no-license 
is the wiser policy; but the liquor interest is practically unant- 
mous in its conviction that votes for women would be bad for its 
business. Moreover, it is willing to back up that conviction with 
unlimited cash. 

Asked why the liquor interest opposes equal suffrage, Mrs. 
A. J. George (herself an advocate of license) answers, “It does 
not.” This is so contrary to universal knowledge that it is 
hardly worth denying. We gave some evidence from Wisconsin 
recently, and shall give more later. Mrs. Maud Wood Park, who 
took part in the Ohio campaign last summer, says she never saw 
anything like the ferocity of the fight the liquor dealers put up 
against it. She brought home samples of the anti-suffrage car- 
toons that were hung up in the barrooms, and no doubt she 
would be willing to show them to anyone who calls to see them 
at the office of the Boston E. 8S. A., 585 Boylston Street. 


Anti-suffragists are also expressing great horror because 
some suffrage speakers have reminded their audiences that 
women as well as men are divided on the license question, and 
thai none of the suffrage States have State-wide prohibition. 
Tnis professed horror is pure hypocrisy. The antis are always 
glad of all the votes the liquor interest can bring to them, and 
do not hesitate to appeal to pro-liquor sentiment. Some years 
ago, the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. petitioned for a bill to give 
women a vote on the license question. The “Massachusetts As- 
sociation Opposed to the Further Extension of Suffrage to Wom- 
en” opposed it. At the hearing, their attorney (Mr. Thomas 
Russell) said: “If this bill passes, prohibition will be carried in 
every town and city of the commonwealth, contrary to the will 
of the people.” On this occasion members of the Legislature's 
Committee on Election Laws asked several officers of the M. A. 
0. F. E. S. W., including its president, whether they would vote 
for license or no-license if they had the ballot. Every one of 
them answered that she would vote for license. Mrs. Francis 
Goddard of Colorado Springs, whom the antis are always quoting 
against suffrage in Colorado, fought with might and main to 
hive her home town go wet. Very good people are to be found 
on both sides of the license question, but it is unworthy to be a 
hypocrite, to criticise others for opinions that we ourselves hold, 
or to deny a fact known to all persons who are even ordinarily 
well informed—that the liquor interest in general is in warm 
sympathy with the anti-suffragists. 


At another legislative hearing in Massachusetts, after sev- 
eral antis had argued that woman suffrage would not promote 
temperance, the attorney of the Wine and Spirits Association un- 
expectedly arose and announced that he was there in behalf of 
his association to oppose the bill. The anti-suffrage ladies 
looked rather blank. : 
The Rev. Clarence True Wilson of Oregon is being quoted as 
saying that any State which adopts equal suffrage sets: back tem- 
perance 25 years. The National W. C. T. U. held its annual 
meeting last October in Portland, Ore. One whole day was de 
voted to woman’s ballot. The presidents of the State W. C. T. 
U.’s from all the suffrage States testified that wotman’s franchise 
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had helped temperance, and the presidents cf all the States 
where suffrage amendments had lately been defeated, testified 
that the liquor interests had fought the amendments; and the 
Convention passed a unanimous resolution condemning the Rev. 
Clarence True Wilson and denying his statements. Moreover, 
since Oregon adopted woman suffrage and since he has gone to 
another State where likewise suffrage is popular, Mr. Wilson has 
drawn in his horns, and now is reported as saying that, if he 
had been living in Kansas last November, he would have voted 
for suffrage! 

As much has been said by opponents about an alleged re- 
mark by Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict, we give in another col- 
umn her report of the Wisconsin campaign, presented at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Philadelphia. A. S. B. 


AMERICA’S WAY BETTER 


Many times during the long struggle of the English women 
for the franchise, American women have had cause to congratu- 
late themselves that they live in the United States and not in 
Great Britain. Especially have they had reason to do so dur. 
ing the past few weeks. While State Legislature after State 
Legislature has yielded to the rising tide of public opinion and 
consented to place a suffrage amendment before the voters, the 
Englishwomen have once more been debarred from having their 


down upon its merits, 
Suppose It Were New York 

A few years ago the Judiciary Committees of the New York 
Legislature stubbornly refused to report the woman suffrage 
amendment out, either favorably or adversely. They would not 
let it go before the Legislature. If they had kept this up for 
forty years after a majority of the Legislature were known to 
favor the measure, the situation in New York today would be 
somewhat parallel to that in England. But American poli- 
ticians have more sense and less inflexibility. When they saw 
the demand for equal suffrage mounting high, they withdrew 


their opposition—not to the principle, but to allowing a vote 
to be taken upon it. 
Michigan Not Like England 
In Michigan, woman suffrage carried the State, but was 


counted out by fraud. If the Michigan Legislature were to re- 
fuse for the next forty years to resubmit it, then the Michigan 
women would have a grievance something like that of the 
Englishwomen. But the Legislature is looked upon as practi- 
c«lly sure to resubmit it. Public opinion would not tolerate the 
refusal, 

Cannonism Was Stopped 

For some years Uncle Joe Cannon, as speaker of the U. 8S. 
Ifouse of Representatives, was able to hold back measures 
which a majority of Congress favored, by keeping them from 
coming to a vote. But it aroused so much indignation that the 
power was taken away. 

Delayed for 40 Years 

In England, every House of Commons that has met since 
1870 has had a majority of members who professed to favor 
siving Parliamentary suffrage to women. The Dill has passed 
its second reading many times by big majorities, but has never 
once been allowed to come up for third reading and final vote. 
Of late years the majorities have been enormous, In 1908 it 
passed its second reading by a vote of 271 to 92; in 1910, by a 
vote of 299 to 190; and on May 5, 1911, by a vote of 255 to 88; 
but time for the third reading was invariably refused. Mr. 
Asquith finally promised that if it passed its second reading 
onee more, he would grant time for the third reading. 

Suffrage Bill Torpedoed 

But he did not let it come up for second reading till March 
28, 1912, just when the Home Rule Bill for Ireland was up; 
and the Irish Nationalists, most of whom had voted for woman 
suffrage before, felt obliged to withdraw their support in a body, 
because they would not “embarrass Mr. Asquith” when he had 
the Iiome Rule Bill in hand. In addition, Mr. Asquith had an- 
rounced that he was going to bring in a General Electoral Re- 
form Bill so drawn that woman suffrage amendments could be 
udded to it. In the words of Lloyd George, this announcement 
“torpedoed” the regular suffrage bill, which asked the ballot 
for practically the same women (mostly widows and spinsters) 
who had had municipal suffrage in England since 1869, It tor- 
pedoed it because members who favored votes for women in 
principle were thereby split into three groups, those who 
wanted to give it to the widows and spinsters, and those who 
wanted to give it to a larger number, or to all women—the lat- 
ter two groups preferring to pin their faith to an amendment 
to the General Electoral Reform Bill. In addition to all these 
unfavorable circumstances—carefully arranged to load the dice 
against the bill, as many of the women believed—on the day 
when the vote was taken, 16 Labor members, all in favor of 
suffrage, were absent on account of an emergency connected 
with the coal strike. For the first time in nearly half a cen- 
tury, the woman suffrage bill was beaten on second reading— 
beaten by the narrow margin of 14 votes. 

Solemn Pledges Broken 

But the amendments to the General Electoral Reporm Bill 
were still to come. 

The Prime Minister had pledged himself that there should 
be a perfectly free vote on these. But, in the opinion of most 
of the suffragists, non-militant as well as militant, he broke his 
pledge in the spirit, if not in the letter. He used his great in- 
fluence as Prime Minister against woman suffrage with waver- 
ing members. He even allowed it to be said for months by 
Other cabinet ministers, without contradiction, that if a woman], 
suffrage amendment were adopted the Prime Minister would] ; 
resign. When publicly asked in Parliament if this were true, | 
he gave an ambiguous answer. Sir Edward Grey, a suffragist, 
and a cabinet minister looked upon as exceptionally honest, de- 
(lared that if such methods were adopted to defeat woman suf- 
irage he would himself resign. (Lewis Harcourt, Winston 
Churchill and some other anti-suffrage cabinet ministers have 
been for some time threatening resignation if suffrage were car- 
lied, and Mrs. Pankhurst has urged the suffrage members of 
the cabinet to take an equally strong stand on the other side.) 

Speaker’s Ruling Unprecedented 

Finally, when public interest and excitement were at their ja 

height, and it looked as if a suffrage amendment might pos- 
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the matter from coming to a vote by an amazing ruling. He| x 


took the ground that a woman suffrage amendment would make| missariat and official etiquette stood in the way of reform—“Cut ; 


are doing a great variety of things, which any one can read 
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which turns public opinion against them, the British govern- 
iment does something still more tactless in response to it, and 
so turns public opinion back again. 
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content—which was never yet allayed by such means, 
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A FREE TRIP TO BUDAPEST 


or woman who will send us the largest number of new yearly 
subscriptions between February 1 and May 15, 1913. Each sub- 
scription must be paid in advance at $1.00 per year, and renewals 
will not count. No person will be sent who has sent us less than 
200 new yearly subscriptions paid in advance at $1.00 each 
between the dates specified. If there should be a tie, the person 
whose list of subscribers reaches us first will be chosen. Every 


but does not win the free trip, will be compensated at the rate 
of $50 for every two hundred subscribers. (No commissions will 
be allowed on less than 200 subscriptions in this contest.) The 


pest and back, and five days’ hotel accommodations in Budapest. 
The conditions of the offer ought to be easy for workers in all 
States that expect to be campaign States in 1914 and 1915, 


A. E. R. 


A WOMAN’S JOURNAL PARTY . 


The International Suffrage Alliance meets in Budapest on 
June 15. Have you decided to go? If you have, would you not 
like to join The Woman's Journal party? The Journal will plan 
and conduct a tour from Boston or New York if 20 or more per 
sons will engage passage in the party. The advantages of such 
a party are that all baggage transfers, hotel accommodations, 
train and steamboat connections and other details will be in the 
hands, of a responsible person, and you will not have to attend 
to anything but boarding the ocean liner on time. If you want 
to join this party, send us your names at once. Names cannot 
be received later than February 22. The cost of the tour will be 
reasonable. Write for information. 


troduced all over again—for which there would be no time be- 
fore this Parliament rises. 

As Lloyd George said, such a decision was utterly unpre- 
cedented. The accepted rule is that a bill must not be broad- 
eed beyond the scope covered by its title. 
title “General Electoral Reform Bill” had purposely been made 
wide enough to allow of woman suffrage amendments. The 
Speaker's ruling was as high-handed as if he had decided that 
white black. 

Mr. Asquith has given a slight sop to the suffragists by 
Withdrawing the bill, They have maintained all 
along that it would be an Outrage to give more votes to men 
and none to women. But its withdrawal does not in any way 
make up for the destruction of the promised chance to carry 
their own meastre. 


was 


franchise 


Thrown Back Several Years 

lt has been asked why there should be so much indignation 
over a short delay, when they can introduce a suffrage bill! 
again in March? But the Parliamentary manoeuvre’ which 
blocked woman suffrage just at this time has put off the pos- 
sibility of carrying it for several In order to become 
law without the assent of the House of Lords, a bill must pass 
the Commons three times, and in two different Parliaments. 
’arliament was about to rise; and the government has been 
pushing through in great haste every measure it really had at 
heart, so that these might not have to wait over two Parlia- 
ments. That the suffrage bill will now have to do. 
The regular life of a Parliament is five years; but it may be 
brought to an end at any time when there is a change of party 


years. 


is what 


centrol. 
All Now Indignant™ 

The suffragists of all shades are now filled with a unani- 
mous indignation. The non-militants remain non-militant, but 
their Executive Council has voted to reject Mr. Asquith’s offer 
to give facilities for a private member's bill when Parliament 
meets again. They have learned how little such a promise is 
worth. As for Mrs. Pankhurst, she has turned her followers 
loose, telling them to hold human life sacred, but to do every- 
thing they can think of, short of endangering life. And they 


in the daily papers. 

Is Beyond American Experience 
American suffragists regret some of the forms that their 
takes; but the provocation has been something 
American women’s experience. Our men (in 


indignation 
beyond 


in that way. Now that they see. woman suffrage 


the new voters, instead of antagonizing them to 
Mrs. Catt’s Comment 


Mrs. Catt says that each time the militants do something 


This has happened over 
and over, and it is now happening once more. Arrest, imprison- 
with hard labor, hunger strikes and forcible feeding— 
hese are the government's prescription for curing political dis- 


Are Enthusiasts for Humanity. 
Still less can it be allayed in this way when it has behind 
t the great maternal instinct. The English militants are seek- 
ng the franchise not for their own sake, but for the sake of 
he weak, the poor, the oppressed—wronged women, starving 
hildren,-the great mass of earth's disinherited. In many parts 


The militants believe that these evils could be largely 
woman’s ballot, and they do not care what happens 
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A free trip to Budapest to attend the International Suffrage 
Congress in June is offered by The Woman's Journal to the man 


person who sends us 200 or more subscribers in this contest, 


trip includes first-class passage from the sailing point to Buda- 


In this case, the 









PICKETS AND SUFFRAGE 


Garment Workers’ Strike Shows Path to True Race 
Suicide and White Slavery—Noted Women Give 
Aid and Get Arrested to Help Both Labor and 
Suffrage 








At a suffrage meeting a few evenings ago I heard a woman 
usk if it is not more important to take the meaning of equal 
suffrage to the working girls and women of America than to 
time trying to influence legislators in behalf of equai 
The question set me to thinking of the girls and 
women who are striking in New York and Boston this week. 
{ have been reading much about the strike. It is known as the 
garment workers’ strike. Roughly speaking, the women an?‘ 
girls who make kimonos, petticoats, children’s cloaks, reefers, 
women’s cloaks and white goods, for a living are making a few 
demands and are backing them up by leaving their work. o1 
striking, unti] their demands are favorably considered. 

What they are demanding is most reasonable. To put 
briefly, they want a living wage for an eight-hour day, and the) 
want to do their work under conditions that are not hazardous 
to life. They do not want to work in fire-traps where they may 
be rvasted alive with little or no chance of escape. They want 
some air while they work, so that they may not die a living 
death every day of their lives. They want sOme limit on the 
length of their working day. They want a few other 
sions of a like nature, 
their demands are just and reasonable, because 
they are in the interest of health and.morals life 
because the strike conditions hit at the very life-springs and 
menace the welfare of the race, a number of prominent suf- 
fragists have joined their ranks and are picketing for them. 
Among these suffragists who want working girls and women 
to know how their cause is in general the suffragists’ cause are 
Miss Fola La Follette, Miss Leonora O'Reilly, Elizabeth 
Freeman. While picketing they were arrested, hap- 
pens in strikes of this kind. 

According to the New York papers, “They were all fined, the 


spend 
suffrage. 


it 


conces- 


Because 


and itself, 


Miss 
as often 


$5 limit being imposed in most cases. Invariably, the magis- 
trate took the word of the policeman.” Miss La Follette is re- 
ported as saying: “The treatment accorded these poor girls by 
the police is most brutal and most unfair. Something must be 
done to change these unlawful conditions.” Miss O'Reilly is 


said to have protested against having a man pay her fine, say- 
ing, “I did not want that lawyer to pay my fine; I wanted to 
go to jail. Think of the poor girls who are starving for the 
want of a tew cents. The $5 should have gone to them,” 

It would be difficult to carry the message of equal suffrage 
week. We 
large amount 


women and girls of America 
It would cost a 
and But 
hour of trouble, and 

can demonstrate to them and to the world how 
sympathies with them. When they are out of work, when they 
are on the streets in the bitter days of winter, when policemen 
are arresting them on the one hand and white slave procurers 
are trying to entice them away on the other, we can stand by 


io* the working every 
lieve not access to them as yet. 
of time and labor. 


them in their 


we ean oceasionally join 


suffering with them 


money 
by we 


keen are our 


them and let them know that their cause is our cause, and thar 


it is hecause we know woman's disadvantage before the law 
and in the labor market we work untiringly for votes for 
women. 

Not every sulfragist can go and do picket duty with the 


girls and women who are out of work on principle these cold 
winter days, but every one can read over again “The Workine 
Girl's Prayer,” which was offered three times a day by the girl 
strikers of the Kalamazoo Corset Company last year on a sim- 
ilar occasion, Wecause | believe this prayer is typical of the 
working girls of America and is true to their woman's spirit, 
I offer it here to indicate how close are the aspirations of the 
suffragists of the country to those of working women far and 
near: 
The Working Giri’s Prayer 

O God our Father, you who are generous, who said, “Ask 
and ye shall receive,” we, your children, humbly beseech you to 
grant that we may receive enough wages to clothe and feed our 
bodies, and just a little leisure, O Lord, to give our souls a 
chance to grow. 

Our employer, who has plenty, has denied our request. Ile 
has misused the law to help him crush us; but we appeal to 
you, our God and Father, and to your laws, which are stronger 


than the laws made by man. 


O Christ, thou who waited through the long night in the 
Garden of Gethsemane for one of your followers who was to 
betray you, who in agony for us didst say to your disciples, 


“Will you not watch one hour with me?” give strength to those 
who are now on picket duty, not to feel too bitterly when those 
who promised to stand with us in our struggles betray us. 

O God, we pray you to give to the fathers and mothers ol 
our strikers a chance to bring up their helpless little ones. 

You who let Lot and his family escape from the wicked 
city of Sodom, won't you please save the girls now on strike? 
Help us to get a living wage. 

O Lord, who knowest the sparrow’s fall, won't you help us 
io resist when the modern devil who has charge of our work 


takes advantage of our poverty to lead us astray? Sometimes, 


O Lord, it is hard. Hunger and cold are terrible things, ana 
they make us weak. We want to do right. Help us to be 
strong. 

O God, we have appealed to the ministers, we have ap- 
pealed to the public, we have appealed to the press. But if 


all these fail us in our need we know that you will not fail us. 
Grant that we may win this strike, and that the union may 
be strong, so that we may not need to ery so often, “Lord, de- 
liver us from temptation!” 

We ask this, Lord, for the sake of the little children, help 
less and suffering; for the girls who may some day be mothers 
of children, and who dislike sin, but are forced 


into it through poverty. 


for those girls 





However wrong the method, the spirit is as admirable 
For nearly half a cen-! 


etter. 
s the provocation has been extreme. 


tury woman suffrage has been kept back by Parliamentary red. 


This time, in order to defeat it, the tape was stretched 
And now all the English suf- 
militant and non-militant, are ready to join in wet 

Stuart Phelps when American 
‘idiers in the tropics were perishing through a faulty com- 





imost to the breaking point. 


iz 





the bill a new bill, and it would have to be withdrawn and in-I the blood-red tape to pieces!” 


A. S. B. j 


armies 
War than fell on both sides in that great struggle.” 


O Christ, who didst die on the cross, we will try to ask you 
to forgive those who would crush for perhaps they do not 
know what they do. 

All this we ask in the name of the lowly Carpenter's Son. 
Agnes FE. Ryan. 


us 


Amen. 
In answer to the objection that women cannot fight, Marys 
“Women do not bear arms, but they bear 
women have died in giving life since the Civil 


Johnston says: 


More 














































































































































































































































































































THE WOMEN’S DAYS 


By “The Bentztown Bard” 








These are the women’s days—and look 
what the women do! 

Heading the civic work of the world, 
and turning the wrong to true; 


Putting themselves in the forward 
ranks of the laborers of the 
time 


To heal the evil of government and 
stay the progress of crime. 
These are the woman's days, 
With her banners of light she 
goes, 
To turn the street and the dirty lot 
Into a garden of rose. 


These are the women’s days—and see 
how they take their place, 
felping with counsel and skill and 
toil the onward march of the 

race! 

Building us first the homes, and help- 
ing us rear the child, 

And then with the cohorts marching 
on to cleanse what is now de- 
filed. 

These are the woman's days, 
And sane and noble and firm 
She plants her banners upon the 
height 
And her foot on the civic worm. 


These are the women’s days, of broad- 
er and nobler creed 
Than sewing and sweeping 
bread for the common 
need; 
Mor the higher soul that she is, and 
the finer thread of her life, 
a finer and higher way she 
comes to the civie strife. 
These are the woman's days, 
And the greatest mothers of all 
Are those who have lifted the civic 
sword 
And marched to the battle call. 


and baking 
daily 


So in 


For it need not make her less in the 
tasks of love that she 
Should set her soul a task of life in 
the wars of liberty; 
Should rise in the widening hour of 
the world’s advancing plan 
To plant her banner of force beside 
the standards of the man. 
These are the woman's days, 
And better the civie state 
Of the land in which she takes her 
stand 
To help and consecrate. 
—Raltimore Sun. 


ALL STATES WII L 
BE IN PARADE 





Washington Has _ Enthusiastic 
Reports From One End of 
Country to Other 





Already practically all the States of 
ihe Union have been heard from at 
Ifeadquarters, and representatives of 
suifrage organizations in nearly all 
will be represented. The States heard 
from include New York, Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, Virginia, 
California, Washington, 
Kentucky, New 
Utah, Color- 


Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Texas, 
Oregon, New Jersey, 
Hampshire, Connecticut, 
ado, Arizona, Wyoming, Florida, Mis- 
souri, West Virginia and Tennessee. 
Missouri suffragists will send a float, 
and have asked Mrs. Champ Clark to 
march with them. 
Special Trains to Run 

The suffragists in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk 
and Columbus have shown particular 
interest, and special trains are expect- 
ed from all these points, with several 
irains from Philadelphia, New York 
and Baltimore. Miss Lucy Burns, of 
Brooklyn, one of the most active lead- 
ers, has been in Baltimore for several 
days, stirring up enthusiasm. 

Women Try On Dresses 

Suffrage Headquarters took on the 
appearance of a dressmaker’s shop re- 
cently, when the women in charge of 
the procession began trying on the 
unique costumes to be worn by the 
marchers. They consist of a “Portia” 
round and tight-fitting cap, a 
cloak, falling to the knees, with small 
armholes, and hoods falling behind. 
They 


them, but those not wearing other dis- 
tinctive costumes will probably 
them convenient. They are made of 


thick cloth, and will 
snow. The ordinary 
are brown, 
wear different colors. 

Three Generations to March 


Three generations of one family will 


he in line. Mrs. H. M. Young, 87 


long 


were designed in New York es- 
pecially for the occasion, and will cost 
$2. Marchers are not obliged to wear 


ecessar y 
fi | n 8Sa il 
shed rain and 


cloaks and caps 
but different sections will 









women should pay as much for their 
clothes as for their rent, sent word to 
Washington that she would march 
“barefoot, in sandals, or with diamond 
heels,” whichever the leaders of ‘the 
procession would prefer. Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw wrote that the Woman 
Suffrage Party of New York will send 
about 100 marchers. 

Representative Towner of Iowa, W. 
I, Weller, a Washington bank presi- 
dent, and Mrs. James Miller, a woman 
builder of Washington, have been add- 
e¢ to the advisory council. 

Speak in Snow Storm 
Braving the first real snow storm of 
Washington's late winter season, lead- 
ers of the suffrage procession held an 
open-air meeting in front of Headquar- 
ters recently, and drew an audience of 
several hundred men. Mrs. Jenness 
Miller and Miss Florence Etheridge 
talked while snow fell. 

Victory Won for Buttous 
Policemen who during the meeting 
remonstrated with the women against 
selling suffrage buttons on the street 
without a street vender's license, suc- 
cumbed to pleading and ended by wear- 
ing the buttons themselves. Later the 
Chief of Police consented to the selling 
of the buttons on the street during the 
meetings. In the audience which 
stood in ‘the snow were several well- 
known business men. They bought 
buttons and had them pinned on their 
coats, 

Government Employees May March 
Women Government employees who 
want to march in the procession may 
do so without fear of being dismissed 
for “pernicious political activity,” ac- 
cording to an opinion sent by Gen. 
John Black, Chairman of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. ten. Black added 
to his formal opinion, “Best wishes for 
the procession.” 

Mrs. Charles Sigsbee, wife of Ad- 
miral Sigsbee, sent word recently from 
Charlestown, Mass., of her interest. 
Among those who have addressed re- 
cent meetings are: 

Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., sister-in-law 
of the Secretary of War; Mrs, P. P. 
Claxion, wife of the National Commis: 
sioner of Education; Mrs. La Follette, 
Mrs. William Kent, Mrs. Stone, wife of 
Congressman Stone of Illinois; Mrs. 
Owen Kildare, Miss Lucey Burns, Mrs. 
Lulu W. Hemingway, Miss Lucy F. An- 
thony, Mrs. Nina E. Allender, Mrs. 
Otho Stevenson and Miss Janet Rich- 
ards. 

Suffrage has become so popular in 


boys called at the Headquarters re- 
cently and asked for all the suffrage 
buttons and literature in sight. They 
said they were going to have a school 
debate. They were given a large sup- 
ply of buttons, and distributed them 
along F street to men and women. 
Late in the afternoon they captured 
all the girls they knew and brought 
them to suffrage Headquarters and 
persuaded them to don suffrage but- 
tons, and bouquets of white, purple 
and green artificial flowers, which the 
Washington suffragists are wearing. 
Experience Meeting for Men 
To win the men to the cause, an 
“experience meeting” is to be held, to 
which only men will be invited. The 
principal addresses will be by women 
leaders, but all the men present will 
be requested to ask questions and dis- 
cuss the subject if they so desire. 
Mrs. Burleson Sits With Maps 
Plans for the great procession are 
being completed by Mrs. Richard Cope 
Burleson, wife of Lieut. Burleson of 
Fort Myer, and grand marshal of the 
procession. She has the appearance 
of a war general as she sits with maps 
of the city spread out before her, 
planning the alignment of her forces. 
The rules of Continental Hall, 
where the meeting of the Washington 
parade will be held, forbid the selling 
of tickets or the taking of a collec- 
tion or the circulation of pledges. 
The expenses of the parade are 
great, for the bands of 
music, for postage and printing, and 
for office expenses during the organ- 
ization work. All seats for the meet: 
ing are reserved and tickets will be 
sent upon application. It is earnestly 
hoped that wherever it is possible 
contributions of money will accom- 
pany requests for tickets. Address 


years! vrs. Wm. Kent, 1420 F street, Wash- 


old, lately brought to Headquarters her} jineton, D. C 


daughter, Mrs. J. L. 


Allen of 203 A 
street, south east, and her granddaugh- 


The health of “Gen.” Rosalie Jones 
is reported to have given out through 


ter, Miss Letta H. Allen, and all three| overwork, but it is hoped that she will 


signed pledges to march. 

will ride in the pioneers’ section. 
Offers to Walk Barefoot 

Mrs. Anita, C. 


Brooks of New York, 
who recently ridiculed the idea that 


Mrs. Young| be sufficiently rested to march when 


the time comes. If not, the rest of the 
Pilgrims will go without her. 

The expenses of preparing for the 
parade are heavy and contributions 





| ANNOUN CEMENTS 


A banquet will be given by the 
Chicago Political Equality League on! 
Washington's birthday, Feb. 22, in the 
Florentine room, Congress Hotel, at 
7 P. M. 








Mrs. Meta L. Stern is giving a 
course of lectures on “Woman, Her 
Share in Industry, the Home and So- 
ciety,” at the Rand School of Social 
Science, 140 E. 19th street, New York. 





Miss Julia Reinhart will speak on 
“The Value of the Vote,” at the Head- 
quarters of the Political Equality As- 
sociation, 15 E. 41st street, New York,- 
tomorrow, at 8.30 P. M. Admission 
free; the public invited. 

Tomorrow, 4 to 6 P. M., at the tea 
of the Woman’s Political Union of 
New York, 46 East 29th sireet, the 
speakers will be Mrs. Ida H. Harper 
and Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, Mrs. 
R. M. Montgomery will be the hostess. 
Everyone is invited. 





The Massachusetts W. A. will be 
at home at its mle est 585 
Boylston street, every Sunday after- 
noon in February, from 4 to 6. Last 
Sunday Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley 
spoke, and Miss Bennett recited “Rob- 
ert of Sicily.” Tomorrow the Boston 
FE, 8. A. for G. G. will be the hostess. 
Miss Frances Nevin will speak and 
Mrs. Henry W. Pinkham of Colorado 
will tell how it seems to be disfran 
chised in Massachusetts. The public 
is invited. 





“The Shah Namah, the Epic of An- 
cient Persia,” will be the subject of 
Mr. Emil Camerer’s lecture on Feb, 12, 
at 4 P. M., at the Headquarters of the 
Equal Franchise Society, 8 FE. 37th 
street, New York. Mrs. Richard 
Montgomery will be hostess. Tea at 
5 P.M. 





A special meeting of the regular Re- 
publican Club, 19th Assembly District, 
will be held at 8 P. M., Feb. 10, at the 
Hotel Marseilles, 103rd_ street and 
Broadway, New York. Among the 
speakers will be Adeline W. Sterling. 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, and Inez 
Milholland. Ladies are especialty in- 
vited. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be the lead- 


held in Proctor’s Theatre, Newark, N. 
J., on Feb. 16, at 3 P. M., under the 
auspices of the Newark E. S. L. 
There will be addresses by Rev. Henry 
R, Rose and Dr. A, Poland, Superin- 
tendent of the Newark schools, and 
Mrs. Clara S. Laddey will speak in 
German. The hearing before the Leg- 
islature in Trenton comes Feb. 18. 





To offset the repeated big meetings 
held by the Massachusetts suffragists, 
the antis will have a luncheon next 
Tuesday at the Hotel Somerset, Bos- 
ton, with speeches by Miss Alice Hill 
Chittenden of New York, and ex-Sena- 
tor Barnes. Mrs. James M. Codman 
will preside. In the evening there will 
be a rally at Ford Hall, with Chairman 
John A. Sullivan of the Finance Com- 
mission presiding, and speeches by 
Miss Minnie Bronson and Frederick 
P. Fish, chairman of the State Board 
of Education. 





Tickets are selling well for the 
play, “Catherine,” which the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. announces for Mon- 
day, Feb. 17, at 2 P. M., at the Hollis 
Street Theatre. Several of the boxes 
have been sold to prominent women. 
All the members should help in sell- 
ing tickets. 





The number of women students in 
the German universities is increasing. 
During the recent half year there were 
2,958 on the list. 








are urgently needed. Send them to 
the treasurer, Emma M. 


F street, N. W., Washington, Dz C, 





Lodgings to Cost More 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley writes that 
the Committee oh Hospitality will be 
unable to furnish lodging ai a dollar 
a night, as they had hoped. The cost 
will be two dollars per night. - But 


munication with boarding 
charging only a dollar a night. 








mention The Woman's Journal, 





Gillett, 1420; 


they can still put applicants in com- 
houses 





FFRAGE PARTY 
IN CONVENTION 


|New York Society Re-elects Of- 
| ficers and Lays Plans for Com- 
| ing Campaign 


‘SU 








The Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York held its annual city convention 
on Feb. 1, at the Metropolitan Temple, 
writes Mrs. M. W. Suffren. There was 
a large attendance of delegates and 
leaders, and many spectators. The re- 
sult of the city elections, held on Jan. 
28, was given by Miss Craft, chair- 
man of the Board of Elections, and 
confirmed the re-election of all the 
short-term former city officials: Chair- 
man, Miss Mary Garrett Hay; vice- 
chairman, Mrs. Martha Wentworth 
Suffren; secretary, Mrs. Thomas 
Wells; treasurer, Mrs. Richard Ald- 
rich. The reports of the Borough 
chairmen showed great interest in all 
the Boroughs. Miss Towle, chairman 
of the committee on resolutions 
brought in her report, and submitted 
the party platform, which was consid- 
ered, dissected, amended, and finally 
adopted. ‘lhere was also a resolution 
of appreciation of the action taken by 
the New York Legislature. 


Mrs, Catt gave a general talk on the 
needs and methods of the party, and 
every word was received with bound- 
less love and respect. A_ collection 
was taken, and an appeal made by Mrs. 
Marie Jenney Howe for more support 
for the Woman Voter. Mrs. Suffren 
touched upon the new and old ways of 
tilling the soil in suffrage agriculture. 
At the close of the meeting Leonora 
O'Reilly made a strong plea for the 
girls who are suffering from hunger 
and injustice in the garment workers’ 
strike. Mrs. Helen Griffeth volun- 
teered to stand at the door and hold 
the hat for money, and many gave as 
they passed out. 


It was a good convention. Many 


delegates arose in their places and 
gave their ideas on how best to win 
in 1915. 


The platform adopted is as follows: 
We, the delegates of the Woman 
Suffrage Party, in convention § as- 
sembled in the Metropolitan Temple, 
Feb. 1, 1918, do join in the following 
declaration of principles: 

1. We. declare that so long as wo- 


men, one-half of the people, are de- 


Washington that twenty high school|i"& Speaker at a mass meeting to be] prived of the power of the vote, the 


government of the United States ‘is 
not a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people, and 
that such an exclusion is in direct 
violation of the principles of democ- 
racy. 

2. Food, clothing and shelter, fun- 
damental needs of the people, are the 
primary concern of women in the 
home. We, therefore, urge that ade- 
quate representation be given to the 
interests of the home by the enfran- 
chisement of women. 


3. We protest against the political 
system which denies to seven mil- 
lions of women engaged in industry 
a share in making and enforcing the 
laws which control every matter vital 
te their health and well-being. 

4. We declare that women should 
have equal place and voice with men 
in all public conferences and commis- 
sions hereafter appointed to deal with 
matters of vital interest to both men 
and women. 


e 


5. We renew our condemnation of 
the evil of child labor, and pledge 
our support to all legislation to im- 
prove conditions affecting the child. 

6. In the face of the revelation of 
the white slave traffic and the dem- 
onstrated connection between poverty 
and prostitution, we declare for a 
complete program of social legisla- 
tion, including a minimum wage, 
shorter hours, steady employment, 
better housing and extensive public 
recreation. 

7. We recommend action on the 
part of the State to deal with social 
hygiene conditions, and we endorse 
the bureau of social hygiene recently 
created by a private citizen. We also 
endorse the principle of so-called 
|“Medical Certificate of Health” bills. 

8. We repeat our plea for the ap- 
pointment of women as judges and 
magistrates in the courts in order to 
safeguard the interests of women and 
children. 

9. We ask that women be allowed 

‘to apply for the position of interne in 





~ Help the cause by paironizing our ad- od. the public hospitals under the same 
vertisers, and when you do so ALWAY 
ALWAYS 


conditions as men. 


~TMRs. CATT MAKES 
DEEP IMPRESSION 


Writer in Conservative Paper 
Finds Much at Boston Meet- 
ing to Admire 








“The Listener” in the Boston 
Transcript was much impressed by 
the recent great meeting at which 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt spoke on 
the traffic in women. He says: 





The appearance of the meeting was 
extraordinary. Here was Tremont 
Temple crowded from the platform to 
the topmost gallery with women, not 
five per cent. of the assemblage be- 
ing men. Serious, matronly women 
were the majority, but young women 
there were too in large numbers. 
Every seat had to be paid for and a 
collection was taken up besides. The 
deeply earnest spirit of the meeting 
somehow had made itself felt before 
a word was said. Mr. Frothingham in 
taking the chair warned the audience 
that they were to listen to some very 
plain talk—and the first speaker, one 
of the New York city “Committee of 
Fourteen,’ made this promise good 
with a vengeance. Such subject-mat- 
ter, so directly and freely treated, de- 
scriptively and _ philosophically, in 
good square use of the English lan- 
guage. is never heard outside of lec- 
tures “For Men Only,” or “For Wom- 
en Only,” or dealt with outside of med- 
ical or other scientific discussions. 
The New York gentleman’ went 
through his paper, white-faced, with 
heroic fortitude, the audience listen- 
ing in a painful hush. There was 
positive relief when Mrs. Catt took up 
the burden of garnishing with the dis- 
tinction and charm of her eloquence 
and depth of feeling the chapter of 
horrors of women’s conditions in the 
East. which, she said, had at times 
made it impossible for her to sleep or 
eat, for days together, in her recent 
tour around the world. She had founa 
it all one great. linked-up commer- 
cial interest. Dr, Clarence Blake was 
not less frank and forceful in his ex- 
position of the shameful matter from 
the family physician’s viewpoint. It 
was an “epoch-marking” event—the 
high-water mark, too, of the modern 
assertion of the right of woman to be 
“captain of her soul,” for the future, 
and no longer as those in bonds. 





The Fifth Assembly District of. 
Brooklyn had a Literature Bee on 
Thursday. Several women met at the 
home of the leader, Miss Ida A. Craft, 
and folded the rainbow flyers for two 
hours, enveloping them, keeping the 
colors separate, and tying them in 
bundles for the captains of the elec- 
tion districts. together with lists of 
the names and addresses of the voters 
in each district. Each captain will ad- 
dress her own envelopes, and herself 
carry them to the voters in her own 
district, one color each week, making 
four calls to deliver the four messages. 


Surely, the women will have earned 
the vote when it comes to them. 


STERLING 50 Vacuum Cleaner 


z “Let Kiddy do the cleaning, she 
will think it’s play.” 

Works like a carpet sweeper. 
We have three machines: one all 
mahoganized wood; two all metal, 
nickel plated, decorated in gold. 
All machines continuous torque, 
three bellows; front height 4 in- 
ches; weight 11 pounds. Manu- 
factured under the Kinney Patent, 
every machine guaranteed the best 
or your money refunded. Retail price 
$9.50 to $12.50. Write for catalogue. 
Salesmen wanted. 

THE STERLING VACUUM CLEANER CO, 
Sole Distributors. Sebring, Ohlo. 











'% Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print 
rs of many we !! known publications, among 
hem ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal.” wd (4p have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along 
Ypen day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY 


-a2 Peari St., Boston, Mass. 


MAJOR’S 
CEMENT 


Is the BEST 


\for repairing China, 
E Glassware, Fur- 
niture, Meerschaum, Vases, Books, 
Leather Belting, and Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues. Also Leather and Rub- 
ber Cement. Any one of the three 
kinds t5e per bottle from your 
dealer. We pack HAMILTON proiit- 
sharing coupons with our gvods, 
Ask your dealer. 
co. 


MAJOR MFG. 
A, MAJOR, President. 
461 PEABL 8T., NEW YORE CITY 
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ANTIS FEVERISH 
IN CONNECTICUT 
Promising Feature of Work in 


Their Sudden Alarm — Cam- 
paign Goes On 








The most marked feature of suffrage 
activity in Connecticut at present is 
the alarm and feverish activity shown 
by the anti-suffragists, writes Mrs. An- 
nie G. Porritt. Of course, measured by 
the number of meetings held by the 
suftragists, the activity of the antis 
amounts to very little, but in compari- 
son to what they have been doing in 
the past, they are certainly most ener- 
getic, 

An attempt to get up a debate in 
New Haven, however, has so far been 
unsuccessful. 

Miss Lucy Price of Cleveland, O., 
was engaged by the antis to make an 
address on Jan, 31, at Woodbury, a 
small town near Waterbury. The 
meeting was advertised by a half-page 
notice in the local newspaper. In this 
notice it was stated in small letters 
that the anti organization had grown 
during the last thirteen months from 
1,300 to 8,000—that there were 3,000 
women in Connecticut organized to 
oppose the granting of votes to wom- 


en, In the center of the advertise 
ment, framed in black rules, were 
these words: “THE PROOF. The 


suffragists claim that 11,,500 women in 
this State want the ballot.” Then 
followed the assertion that this num- 
ber was only 3.29 of the women of 
Connecticut; but the question might 
occur to the readers—What percent- 
age, then, is the 3,000 claimed by the 
antis? 

Miss Lucy Price is to meet Mrs. Max 
Eastman in debate at Guilford on Feb. 
7. It has been with considerable diffi- 
culty that the suffragists have been 
able to bring the antis to the point of 
really carrying out this meeting. 
which is due to a challenge made in 
October. Miss Alice Chittenden, who 
has her home in Guilford, took up this 
challenge, and the suffragists have not 
allowed her to forget her assertion 
that the antis were quite willing to 
argue the case. 

The ten weeks’ campaign is still in 
progress. Four cities have been vis- 
ited, and the campaigners are to be 
at Willimantic during the present 
week. Steady and satisfactory re- 
sults are accruing from the work, and 
news has come to Headquarters of 
the organization of three new Equal 
Franchise Leagues. Last week, in- 
stead of taking only Putnam, 
Was the city on their list, the cam- 
able to extend opera- 
There they had 
the active cooperation of Mrs. Rienzi 
Robinson, who has been an outpost 
worker in that northeast corner of the 
State for the last two years. Mrs. 
Robinson’s lonely work seems likely 
now to bear fruit in the formation of 
un active and energetic Equal Fran- 
chise League. 


which 


paigners 
tions into Danielson. 


were 


In Alabama the School 
ment Association is asking the help of 
the State Equal Suffrage Association 
in passing a school suffrage bill like 
the one adopted last year in Ken- 
tucky, giving a vote to all women who 
read and write. The suffragists 

been considering whether it is 
best to ask for the school vote first or 
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WILL SUCCEED 
DESPITE DEFEAT 


Wisconsin Is Prepared for Better 
Fight—Money Has Not Been 
Wasted 


At the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion, Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict 
spoke on the Wisconsin campaign. 





She said: 


| A year ago Wisconsin was the only 
State east of the Mississippi in which 
a suffrage referendum was pending, 
and in view of its great reputation 
as pioneer among progressive States, 
suffragists everywhere felt that the 
Wisconsin campaign presented a tre- 
mendous national opportunity. And 
we, in Wisconsin, felt our responsi- 
bility to the whole national move 
ment. The word went out and echoed 
back and forth throughout the coun- 
try, “Help Wisconsin! If we can win 
one big industrial State east of the 
Mississippi, it will put us ahead ten 
years.” 
Much Money Given 

In answer came money in large 
sums—thousands of dollars—from the 
National, from New York, from Illi- 
nois, from Minnesota, Nebraska, In- 
diana, Missouri, California, Kentucky, 
and from countless individuals. To 
all who came so splendidly to our aid 
profoundly grateful. 
believing we had a 
you believing 


We are deeply, 
We asked it 
chance to win; 
we had a chance to win. 
Money Not Wasted 

Well, friends and helpers, we lost, 
but money wasn’t wasted. It 
went directly into the salaries and 
traveling expenses of organizers, and 
the carefully and 
laboriously built up by these organiz- 
ers—often beginning in towns where 
there was not even one suffragist to 
the organizer—these are 
wlive and flourishing today, 50 of 
them, active, solvent, dues-paying lo- 


gave it 


your 


suffrage leagues 


entertain 


cals. Your money was invested in 
them, and they stand ready to win 
our next campaign, 

Wisconsin Raised Money, Too 


think we let you give 
all the money. You should know that 
one Wisconsin woman put $3,000 into 
last and 
$1,000 to the National besides—Myrs. 
Charles W. Norris of Milwaukee. 
men and women—gave lesser 


ut do not 


our campaign year 


Others 
sums, ranging from $300 to five one- 
stamps—in all many thousands. 
Older Suffragists Paved Way 

tell 
to mention some of those 


cent 


Before passing on to why we 


losi, | want 
to whom we owe that degree of suc- 
had. First, the older suffra- 


gists of Wisconsin, without 


cess we 
whose 


gave | 


a i il Prey ce 
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La Follettes Lent Strong Hand 

Next the La Follettes, all three of 
them, but in this recent campaign 
we owe most to Mrs. La Follette, who, 
from the moment Congress adjourned 
in July until election day, was a lead- 
ing spirit in the campaign, writing, 
persuading, speaking, almost continu- 
ously. 

Miss James an Inspiration 

Last, but not least, I must mention 
Miss Ada James, President of the Po- 
litical Equality League, daughter of 
Senator James, who introduced our 
bill. Miss James is a rare combina- 
tion, almost unfailing good judgment, 
keen political insight, and the char- 
acter of a saint on earth. Through- 
out the long months of the campaign, 
though she grew thinner and paler 
through her unceasing labors for suf- 
frage, her spirit never failed. It was 
our constant inspiration. 

Many Others Helped 

Then I wish I could give a personal 
word of greeting from Wisconsin to 
the splendid speakers, the experi- 
enced campaigners and the brave 
new recruits who came in from other 
States to help us. First the Illinois 
women, without whose help we never 
could have begun our campaign, last 
the Ohio women, without whom we 
never could have made as good a 


splendid woman, who put in a week 


or two weeks or six weeks, to help 
Wisconsin. 
How the Vote Stood 
The vote on woman suffrage in 


Wisconsin, barring one county from 
which returns have not yet come in, 
stood 132,000 for, 224,000 against. The 
papers have published it as a two to 
one defeat, but you see it wasn’t near- 
ly as bad as that. The majority 
against us fell 40,000 short of being a 
Nevertheless, it 
was a heavy defeat. Now the only 
question which can possibly interest 
this great audience is why we lost, 
when our hopes were so high a year 
ago. Wherein our calculations 
wrong? I have time merely to out- 
line the situation. 
Scandinavian Vote Divided 

For one thing, we overestimated the 
i friendliness of the large Scandinavian 
We counted on the Norwegians 
; and Wisconsin 
standing in favor of equal suffrage as 
because women 
‘ote in Norway and are on the verge 
but 
to campaign among 


two to one majority. 


were 





vote. 
Swedes of western 


a Matter of course, 
when we came 
them, found 
many on our side, but many just as 
woman as the ma- 
jerity of the Germans. 


of it in Sweden; 


we 


conservative about 
In short, we 
found we couldn't count on their vote. 
They had to be brought over man by 
man, and we didn't have time to get 
around, 








early labors we never could have had 
a referendum to put before the peo- 
ple—those pioneers 
who have kept the torch burning for 
fifty under the inspiration of 
their devoted leader, the Rev. Olym- 
Brown. 

Miss Grim Was Great Help 
Next I want to speak of Miss Har- 
riet Grim of Ulinois—our girl orator 
of the middle west—whose continu- 
ous services to Wisconsin were made 
possible by the National Association. 
North, South, East and West, where- 
ever Miss Grim went, they clamored 
for her to come back, and they are 


self-sacrificing 


years, 


pia 





‘o try for full suffrage. 


clamoring still. 


Next, we overestimated the support 
to be counted on from the Progressive 
Republican We had hoped 
they would follow their great leader, 
Robert M. La Follette, in this, as 
they have for so many years in other 
Progressive measures, but thousands 
of them did not. I sometimes think 
the thing a man becomes pro- 
gressive about is the activities of his 
own wife. 


voters, 


last 


Socialist Vote Overestimated 
Again, we overestimated what the 
Socialist vote would mean to us. I 
believe that most of the Socialist 
Party members stood by their plat- 


finish, and in between many another: 






pathizers did not. Thus, many of the 
wards in Milwaukee which gave Vic- 
‘tor Berger enormous majorities went 
| more than two to one against woman 
suffrage. 
Breweries Opposed Women 

Finally, we underestimated the far- 
reaching power of the great organized 
brewing industry in Wisconsin, and 
we underestimated the extent of its 
hostility to woman suffrage. The 
open opposition of the retail liquor 
dealers is common to all suffrage 
campaigns. Wisconsin was no excep- 
tion, but that alone was not enough to 
defeat us. The determined and unit- 
ed opposition of a great organized 
manufacturing industry is another 
matter. 

Breweries Are Great Power 

Wisconsin stands second among the 
States in its output of malt liquors. 
The brewing industry ranks fourth in 
Wisconsin; its capital stock amounts 
to $85,000,000. I need not remind you 
of what made Milwaukee famous, and 
i may say it deserves its reputation, 
but it is not in Milwaukee alone that 
good beer is made. A dozen other cities 
in the State are big brewing centers. 
Indeed, there is hardly a town of 3,000 
in the eastern part of Wisconsin which 
has not two or three big breweries. 

Other Industries Affected 

Now, of course, the brewers didn’t 
fight us openly. They didn’t need to. 
The important thing was that every- 
body who did business with them, 
from the farmer who sold them barley 
to the big city newspaper who solg 
them advertising space, knew how 
they stood. Thus, their mere enor- 
mous corporate existence in the State 


was a constant effective protest 
against the suffrage referendum. 


Jfave you ever thought how many in- 
dustries there would be in a brewing 
State dependent upon the brewing in- 
dustry for their success? The bottle- 
makers, cork-makers, barrel-makers, 
maltsters, ete. Why, there are whole 
cities of 20,000 in Wisconsin where 
not a single business man dares to 
let his wife come out for suffrage. 
Why? Because practically every 
man’s business is dependent for suc- 
cess on the good will of the big brew: 
eries in that city. 

Whether thcy are wrong or right in 
their fears, the brewers of Wisconsin 
have decided that giving women the 
vote will hurt their business. They 
put their business, as, alas, most big 
corporations do, ahead of democracy, 
justice and simple human right, and 
they are determined to do all in thei) 
power to delay the coming of votes 
for women. 

But what does this mean to the suf- 
fragists of Wisconsin? It is merely a 
challenge. The brewers do not con- 
trol the majority of the voters of Wis- 


consin, and they cannot defeat us 











RHODE ISLAND 
MOVES ONWARD 


Daughter of Julia Ward Howe 
Brings New Impetus — Mrs. 
Forbes-Robertson Speaks 
The suffrage 


movement is making 


steady advance in Rhode Island, 
writes Mrs. Sara M. Algeo. Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliot, the energetic 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, has 


brought an added impetus to the work 
in Newport since becoming President 
of the Newport County League. 

On Jan. 27 Mrs. Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertsen Hale spoke to a large au 
dience in Churchill House, and in the 
evening to a larger one in Newport. 
The Newport meeting was under the 
direction of Miss Simes-Nowell, whose 
executive ability promises well for the 
cause, 

In February Miss Mary Johnston 
will speak in Providence, and _ in 
March Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

The beginnings are being made in 
the organization of a Woman Suffrage 
Party. The first meeting for this pur- 
pose, in Ward 1, District 1, appropri- 
ately met in the old “Mansion House,” 
the only well authenticated 
where Washington 
Providence. 

The Anthony Suffrage 
which includes two cousins of Susan 
B. Anthony, has doubled 
ship and is 
work. 


place 
slept when itn 
Society. 


iis member- 
enlarging its scope of 
The Springfield (Mass.) Suffrage 
League is growing rapidly. At the an- 
hual meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. 
Whiting; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
jowden, Mrs. Jeannette 
cording secretary, Mrs. 
Burleigh; corresponding 
Miss Anne Chapin; treasurer, Mrs. 
Virginia Southworth; auditors, Miss 
Marie Ames and Mrs. John MacDuftie. 
The meeting at which Mrs. Catt 
spoke, on Jan. 30, was crowded with 


liza 
Henry 
Starr; re 
Florence <A, 
secretary, 


people eager to hear her every word. 
On Feb. 2, Mrs. MacDuffie, Miss Bow- 
den and Mrs. Burleigh addressed the 
Central Labor Union by _ invitation, 
and were well received. 


The boy problem has long been dis- 
cussed, but my earnest belief is that 
when the girl problem is solved there 
will be no boy problem.—Grace Reed 
Porter, Fort Pierre, South Dakota. 


alone. Their power can defeat us 


cnly when it is allied with ignorance 
and business 


prejudice, and it is our 


to cut off these allies,—to do awa 
with the ignorance and prejudice that 
still 
woman suffrage. 
that the 


shall win, 


exist in Wisconsin in regard to 


When we have don: 


issue will be clear and we 








Starting 3 P. M. 


(Details as to place of formati 
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PLEDGE TO MARCH 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROCESSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 3, 1913 


, Rain or Shine 


on will be announced later 














form and voted for us, but their sym- 





Send this pledge slip to CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 1420 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














SUFFRAGISTS WATCH THIS SPACE FOR NEW LITERATURE & SUPPLIES 





ach 
Per dozen 
Per hundred 


Suffrage Map Poster 


Invaluable for Speakers, for Headquarters, for Advertising 
and for W 


indow Displays. 


Price Post paid 
cosesevenee Ba 25 3 ov 
PPTETrirrry 2.50 express 
coverocceee 20.00 express 


White notepaper lettered and bordered 


in yellow. 
Price 
a Oe sescdbseoueeeac voneees +» § 60 
Pee Gee. BORD cscccocces eecceces - 5.00 
Per hundred boxes ....... eee 40.00 





SUFFRAGE 
VALENTINE 


VOTES FOR 


WOTlIEN BARPIN 


VOTES FOR WOMEN STATIONERY 


Pale yellow notepaper lettered and 
bordered in deeper yellow. 

Price 

POG WO i ccdievaedensdeses eteeseee BD 

ee Ge DOOED cevadescteseccoass TS 

Ver bundred boxes .......... +» 60.00 


PARCEL POST CHARGES ADDITIONAL 


White correspondence cards lettered 
and bordered with yellow. 

Pric 

Pee OE sas vedsadinseivesvencece $ ‘50 

Pee Ck POD vctianscchcccececa 5.00 

Per huudred boxes .............. 10.00) 





Suffrage Campaign 


Gives Suggestions for Suffrage Werk 
the Year. 

Price 

Postpaid ..... 


Calendar o 


A Telling Question 


Calendar 


for Each Month in 





Cupid Up-to-Date (Hand Colored) 


Price Postpaid 
MNO ese ke otiuk $ 1 $ .16 
Per dozen 1.50 1.58 
Per hundred ...... 12.00 12.30 





White Enamel Lettered in Gold 











A New Suffrage Sash 


Year from Eminent People, 
a Price Postpald 
$ > Fach ...... errs e7 
seeee ee ME inccuda canes 1, 1,74 
Per hundred .......... 12.00 express 


f Eminent Opinions 


on Suffrage for Every Month in the 





Votes for 





Price Postpaid Ushers’ and Workers’ Regalia, 50 inches long by four | Fine White China w 
: ‘ a wide and lettered with VOTES FOR WOMEN 
Oe eee $ 25 $ .26 back and front. * 
Per dosen ........ 2.50 2.53 ‘ Price Postpaid Each ..... 
Per hundred 20.00 20.16 gh Ne ela "50 — ned yer 
"er lundre 





Women Tea Cup 


ith Bands and Votes for Women in 


Gold. 
Price Postpaid 
-++ese+ $50 Parcel Post 
sutuoens 5.00 “ « 
ad . 40.00 “ bad 





NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN ‘SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH 





AVENUE, NEW YORK 















































































































































































































































































































NORDICA TO BE 
CENTRAL FIGURE 


Famous Singer Will Open Tab- 
leaux on Treasury Steps with 
National Song 





The suffrage campaigns in London 
were rivaled in activity, though not in 
militantism, in the national capitai 
ihe last week. In preparation for the 
great suffrage pageant of March 3, 
nore than twenty enthusiastic suffrage 
rieetings have been held, suffrage has 
been discussed in the meetings of 
trade bodies, at banquets, teas and re- 
ceptions, and even in Congress, and 
still the women say they are just 
starting their campaign. 

Women Get All They Want 

Winning their way against constant 
opposition by the force of public opin- 
ion, smiles and reasoning, the women 
have so far got everything they have 
asked for. First, they had trouble in 
ecuring the use of Pennsylvania ave- 
then they had 
opposition to their holding street 
meetings; and then they were opposed 
in their efforts to get grandstands for 
the procession. They have won every 


nue for the procession; 


time, 
Tableaux to Be Symbolic 

The tableaux, which are to be the 
most beautiful feature of the event, 
have been planned under the direction 
of Mrs. Glenna S. Tinnin and Miss 
Hazel McKaye. The tableaux will be 
staged on the south steps of the Treas- 
ury, within a block of the White 
House, The steps are ideally con- 
structed and located for the purpose. 
They slope away from massive white 
pillars, and half way down there is a 
broad flat space, larger than the ordl- 
nary stage. They open on the edge of 
Potomac Park, with the beautiful Sher- 
nan statue directly in front. 

Nordica to Sing 

Mme. Nordica, taking the part of 
Columbia, will be the central figure of 
the tableaux, which will begin as the 
procession leaves the Peace monument 
in front of the Capitol. They will 
open with Columbia advancing from 
between the massive white pillars, 
dressed in classic costume, and sing- 
ing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Only 
those who have heard the great prima 
donna can appreciate how inspiring 
this will be. 

Five Virtues to Follow 

When Columbia has taken her sta- 
tion half way down the steps, she will 
h , 
tues, Liberty, 


followed in succession by five Vir- 


Justice, Peace, Hope and 


Mercy. lorence Fleming Noyes, the 
famous classical dancer, will imperson- 
ate Liberty; Miss Flora Wilson, 
daughter of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Justice, and other well-known 
women the others. 

Mach of the Virtues will be followed 
by her court. In the hands of the fol- 
lowers of Justice will be ballots. On 
the appearance of each Virtue suitable 
music will be played by a large orches- 
tra stationed on the sidewalk. 
action will be symbolic, and: by the 
time the several handred women and 
children who will take part in the tab- 





Each | 


WOMEN ASK VOTE 
FROM CONGRESS 


Four Hundred Delegates Seek 
Federal Right Before House 
Committee on Elections 


Four hundred women from every 
section of the Union appeared on 
Jan. 31 before the House Committee 
on Presidential and Congressional 
Elections to appeal for the passage of 
the French bill to give women the 
right to vote for Representatives in 
Congress. Heading the petitioners 
was Rev. Olympia Brown of Racine, 
Wis., president of the Federal Wom- 
en's Equality League of the United 
States, and with them were a dozen 
members of Congress, including repre- 
sentatives from each of the nine suf- 
frage States. 

The hearing was held in the largest 
of the House committee rooms, which 
was almost filled to its capacity be- 


‘The Land of Counterpane ( 
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be 
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I 
I pray for all the grownups, 


Wherever they may be, 
Wat's done one teeny. weeny thing 
To get a vote for me, 

When I am old I'll use it, 

I'm neither rich nor clever, 

But I can give them lots of love, 
Forever and forever. 


—C, Hebley Charlton. 


fore the stenographers in the building 


in the demonstration. 
ages stood throughout the hearing. 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby of Portland, 


National Coustitution forbidding 
States to disfranchise citizens on ac- 
Declaring that the Con- 
Representatives 


count of sex. 
stitution says the 
shall be chosen “by the people of the 
several States,” she asked, “Are wont- 
en people?” She added that American 
women would continue their “earnest 
and dignified efforts to gain political 
freedom” as long as might be neces- 
sary to gain their purpose. Repre- 
sentatives Mondell of Wyoming, Hay- 
den of Arizona, Baker of California, 
Lafferty of Oregon, and others told 
ihe committee of the success of equal 
suffrage in their States. 
Representative Tribble of Georgia 
|questioned the right of the Federal 
Government to deal with suffrage in 
the States, and drew a vigorous reply 
from Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, who de- 





leaux have entered, the steps will be 
turned into a mass of beauty. 
attention is to be paid to color 
schemes 

At the climax of the action, Colum- 
bia is to take her place in the center 
of the steps, while around and behind 


her will be arranged the Virtues 


Special | 


|clared that it was not a speculative 
| question but an established fact. Like 
| most of the other women, Mrs. Lock- 
wood was wearing her hat. “I will 
take off my hat to this committee,” 
she said, “when it reports out the bill 
giving the women the right to vote.” 





in a semi-circle. Back of each Virtue 


will be her attendants, in wedge form, | 


with the point backwards, all form- 

ing Columbia’s crown in a beautiful 

scheme of symbolic meaning. 
Columbia to Review Marchers 

Just at this time, Miss Inez Milhol- 
land, the herald of the procession, will 
reach the Treasury steps. Columbia, 
at the centre of her crown, will then 
review the entire procession and pa- 
geant, and all the marchers will pay 
her homage as they go by. 

Passing by Columbia, the procession 
will march around in front of the 
White House, and then to the Conti- 
nental Memorial Hall, where a giant 
mass meeting—the greatest ever held 
in Washington—is to be held, ad- 


dressed by speakers of national note, 
Other 
speakers will talk to the several over- 


including Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


flow meetings. 


One just law is worth a ‘million 


soup kitchens—John Bright. 


A Miss Minnie Hale and others 
spoke in opposition. 





| 
| 
“You doubtless notice that our men 
in the Oregon Legislature are acting 
as though they realized we were 
future voters and are giving us some 
good laws,” writes Mrs. Abbie C. 
French of Gresham, Ore. “That little 
weapon we have acquired will bring 
the chivalry all right—the kind we 
want.” 





The handsome Nebraska banner, 
carried by Mrs: H. H. Wheeler in the 
New York parade last spring, will be 
carried in the Washington parade by 
Mrs. Mary Smith Hayward of Chad- 
ron, honorary president of the State 
Association and a pioneer worker in 
Nebraska. ~ 





“What do you call yourself, a suf- 
fragist or suffragette?” someone asked 
Mrs. Robert F. McCall of Chicago the 
other day. She answered: “I hope 
some day to call myself a citizen.” 








Help the cause by patronizing our ad- 
vertisers, and when you de so ALWAYS | vortisers, and when you do so ALWAYS 


mention The Woman's Journal, 





Help the cause by patronizing our ad- 
mention The Women’s Journal. 


dawn will come in the West—first in 


Coast will gradually be illuminated 


ceeding maps will show the gold ex- 
tending in great floods of color after 
the elections of 1913, 1914 and 1915, 
=|until, at the beginning of 1920, only 


tion is possible only once in ten years, 
and where the constitution cannot be 


have a cloudless map, all gold and no 
black, with a border of red, white and 
blue. 


Mary Ware Dennett; The Scope of 
National Obligation, 
Gerald; The Home Woman's Need] Phonograph and perfector of the tele- 
and Power, Mrs. Joseph Bowen; New] Phone, said 


Mrs. James Lees 
1er Stone of the First National Suf-| unfair to man, and would absolutely 
‘age Bank, Mrs. Stanley McCormick;| deny that he is different from them. 
Anna| Yet they all secretly 
The Washington Parade,| Over a gentleman. 
Mrs. Robert La Follette; Significance} mals, who love their children. Men 
of Political Support, Jane Addams. they consider secondary, good enough 
Votes for Women, the moving pic-| to be fathers of their children and to 
in which Miss Shaw, Miss| Support them.” 

Addams and other prominent suffra- 


fr 
A Cloudless Map in 1920, Rey. 
H. Shaw; 


ture show 


gists are represented, 
ESS | from 7.30 until 8 P. M. 


began to desert their offices and join|are the Women’s Democratic Club, 
Women of alljled by Mrs. John 8S. Crosby; the Wo- 


Ore., pleaded for an amendment to the the 


MOVING MAP AT 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Miss Shaw Will Show Progress, 
Past and Future, at National 
Meeting 





Rey. Anna H. Shaw, at Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 17, will explain with her 
usual eloquence the wonderful 
changes which equal suffrage has 
made—and is going to make before 
1920—in the map of the United 
States. The first map will be as black 
as Egypt. Then two littie gray 
specks will show the beginning of 
school suffrage. The first glow of 


Wyoming. The whole western part of 
the United States and the Pacific 


with the golden light of victory. Suc- 


me black spot is left—namely, Ver- 
nont, where a constitutional conven- 


iumended except at a convention. The 


The complete program for the even- 
ng will be as follows: 
What is the National Association? 


Susan W. Fitz- 


Laidlaw; The Cor-| ¢ 
, 


will be given 


Among those who have taken boxes 


man's Republican Club, and the Wo- 
men of the Progressive Party; also 
Women’s Political Union, the 
Woman Suffrage Party, Mrs. Thomp- 
son Seton and other members of the 
Connecticut Equal Franchise Society, 
and Mrs. Leigh French for the Equal 
Franchise Society of New Rochelle. 


INDIANA WOMEN 
ASK CONVENTION 


Suffragists Want State Constitu- 
tion Changed and Legislators 
Favor Plan, at Dinner 











The Woman's Franchise League of 
Indiana gave a dinner recently to the 
legislators, to impress upon them the 
desire of the women for a Constitu- 
tional Convention. All the members 
ot the Legislature who attended de- 
clared in favor of woman suffrage. 

Dr. Amelia R. Keller presided, and 
the speakers were Mrs. John W. Kern, 
wife of U. S. Senator Kern; Thomas 
C, Day, Mrs. Olla P. Toph, Mrs. Grace 
Julian Clarke and Miss Gerda Seble- 
lov, who told of experiences among 
the Eskimos, and claimed for the ed- 
ucated woman the right of the primi- 
tive wife and mother to share in mak- 
ing the rules that govern the home 
and the community. 

Bills have been introduced in both 
Houses providing for a constitutional 
convention, but there is a disposition 
to allow other matters to take 
precedence. The Legislature is over- 
whelmingly Democratic. Although 
the party platform did not declare for 
such a measure, Governor Ralston in 
his inaugural address recommended it, 
and there is a considerable sentiment 
in favor. 





Mr. Paul Strauss, after nine years’ 
untiring effort, has succeeded in get- 
ting his bill for the protection of 
mothers and infants through the 
French Senate. This measure assures 
to all employees a rest of at least four 
weeks after childbirth, and a compen- 
sating indemnity. When the Dill 
comes before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties M. Amédée Peyroux will move an 
amendment extending its operation to 
all necessitous mothers.—The Awak- 
ener. 


ASKING OPINIONS: 


Philadelphia Rector Then Reads 
Replies Regarding Effect of 
Woman Suffrage 





Rey. Augusius E. Barnett, rector of 
the Reformed Episcopal Chureh of 
Our Redeemer in Philadelphia, lately 
sent out a set of questions to 250 rep- 
resentative men and women through- 
out the country, asking their opinion 
on certain burning topics of public in- 
terest. The first question was, “Ii 
women are allowed to vote, what will 
be the effect upon the home, politics, 
morals and, religion?” Dr. Barnett 
preached on the subject on a recent 
Sunday, and read a number of the 
answers. 
John Burroughs, the naturalist, re- 
plied briefly, “Good.” 
Gifford Pinchot wrote: “The result 
will be a greater concentration of pub- 
lie effort on human welfare, and that 
will help all four.” 

Will Help Indirectly 
William Allen White said: “Wom- 
n’s votes will not affect politics, 


United States at the end of 1920 will] ™orals, or religion, except indirectly. 
As woman enters the broader life, she 


will bring the broader life into the 


home, bring wider intelligence to bear 
upon the morals of the home, and will 


bring clearer vision of life into re- 
ligion.” 

Women Fine Animals 
Emile Berliner, inventor of the disk 


“They would be helpful 


York in 1915, Mrs. Carrie Chapman] in politics, but of no consequence in 
‘att; The Inspiration of Consecration,| religion. 


If allowed to vote on social 
juestions, they would be eminently 


prefer a_ brute 
They are fine ani- 


Jacob Riis Is Converted 
Jacob A. Riis, who used to be an 
anti, wrote: “Good. For they have 
the moral end of it, and if it isn't 
clear that that is what we need just 
now, nothing is.” 
Rear Admiral George W. Baird 
showed monumental ignorance. He 
wrote: “Where women do vote, the 
bad ones are rounded up to the polls 
by the ‘ward heelers,’ and the good 
women, scorning to touch elbows with 
women of ill-fame, remain away from 
the polls. Evil must come of it.” He 
should read the recent complaint of 
a certain Admiral that the police- 
women of Seattle were over-solicitous 
to keep girls from being corrupted by 
sailors from the fleet. 
Secretary of the Society to Protect 
Children from Cruelty: “I believe 
that women’s voting will enrich the 
intellectual and spiritual life of the 
home, and impoverish the home not at 
all; that the tone of politics will be 
elevated, and they will become more 
concerned with human questions and 
reasons, all of which helps morality 
and religion.” 
Rev. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, 
president of the Boys’ High School, 
said: “Injurious to politics by shift- 
ing the center of gravity and making 
possible unwise measures which men 
will not execute, e. g., prohibition.” 

Nora Blatch De Forest answered: 

“Look at Australia, where infant 
mortality has been cut down to half 
what it was. It is the lowest in the 
world. Look to Seattle, where by 
their work the women drove the pros: 
titutes and cadets and gamblers from 
the city. The schools and the chil- 
dren's courts of Colorado are a model 
for the rest of the world.” 

Charles L. Chute, secretary Penn- 
sylvanina Child Labor Association, 
wrote: “Home. On the whole good. 
It will cause intellectual thinking and 
discussion therein, probably also a few 
more divorces—not an unmitigated 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
eity, and I have been a constant advertiser, 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 





ENROLL gt AN 


bed Association in Campaign 
State Honors Former President 


of Suffrage League 


Mrs, Julius H. Johnson, president of 

the South Dakota Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in the 1909 campaign, was ad- 
mitted to membership in the State 
Bar Association at its recent meeting 
in Pierre, by a unanimous vote. She 
is the first woman member. 
Mrs, Johnson is her husband’s law 
partner. She is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, and of the 
College of Law of the South Dakota 
University. She was president of the 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs in 
1908-9, and is now chairman of the 
South Dakota Progressive Party wom- 
an's Organization. 


LONDON AFRAID 
OF ALL WOMEN 


Police Amuse California Woman 
by Holding Her Up Because of 
Handbag 














An amusing account of her ad- 
ventures in London is given in the Los 
Angeles Herald by Mrs. Jane Beatty, 
former president of the Highland Park 
Ebell Club, who has lately returned 
from England to her home in Califor- 
nia, : 

“In London they regard all women 
with horrified dread of concealed in- 
struments of violence,” Mrs. Beatty 
declared with tears of laughter in her 
voice. “Il was actually held up for my 
hand-bag in one or two public places 
where I sought entrance. They were 
afraid I might have stones or ham- 
mers hidden in the bag, and for the 
same reason they took my umbrella 
away from me constantly. They dread 
allowing a woman in anywhere, for 
fear of her starting a riot. 

“I greatly desired to hear Lloyd- 
George address Parliament, and the 
difficulties I had to surmount to obtain 
a pass were uncountable. It was as 
hard as getting a vote here.” 


BAYONNE PRIEST 
HELPS SUFFRAGE 


Father Egan Advocates Giving 
Women Franchise — Father 
Mercolino Also in Favor 











Father A. M. Egan of St. Mary's 
Church, Bayonne, N. J., recently gave 
ihe use of St. Mary’s Hall for a large 
equal suffrage meeting. He announced 
the meeting at ten masses, and, in in- 
troducing the speakers, came out bold- 
ly for suffrage. He quoted from Car- 
dinal Moran of Australia. 

Father Egan's attitude has aroused 
much favorable comment. His influ- 
ence is great, not onty In the city but 
in the diocese, and the audience of 
about 1,500, said to be the largest ever 
gathered at a meeting in that city, ap- 
plauded his remarks. Miss Alma Rad- 
emacher of the Bayonne Woman Suf- 
frage party, who got up the meeting, 
has also succeeded in getting the con- 
sent of Rev. Michael Mercolino, the 
Italian priest, to hold one in his 
church. He, too, has come out for 
suffrage. 


Miss Margaret Foley’s appointment 
to the Board of Trustees of the Chil- 
dren's Institutions of Boston has been 
confirmed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The anti-suffragists had op- 
posed it strenuously, on account of 
Miss Foley’s work for equal suffrage— 
an altogether unworthy and irrelévant 
objection. 


evil. Politics—Good in every way. 
Morals—None. Religion—Creeds will 
be broadened or done away, real reli- 
gion increased.” 

Statistics of the enfranchised States 
show that suffrage does not cause 
divorces, 

Bernard J. Newman—Beneficial for 
the majority of women: for some 
women it will be the latest fad and 
absorb their energies in butterfly 
politics to the neglect of the more se- 
rious interests. An added responsibil- 
ity of a serious nature always contrib- 
utes to the best influences working in 
the world—new life and usefulness. 

Charles P. Fagnari and B. F. Lee 
declared in favor of suffrage, and Dr. 
John Franklin Crowell believed wom- 
en could put more democracy into our 
institutions. 
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